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SoaUiw t'sh^ni Bell employee (!hris and his diiui^hu^rs, 
Caroline mid Nicole, call Oklahoma Oty liome. 


W(i am Soulliwostta'ii IJt'll. VVo’vo invnslod SO yciai's and Ihnu; billion dollars building our future in Oklahoma. 
I'iber-oplit; baiulvvidlh. ISDN networks. Internet access. We’ve done it all. from Ada to Zena. Because for us, 
Oklahoma is not anotlK'i* mark('l to conquer. Oklahoma is home. 


Your friendly neighborhood 
global communications company.'" 

@ Southwestern Bell 

Visit us at www.swbelLcom on the internet. 




D esert dune-hopping. Water-skiing. 

Camping. Fishing. Golfing. Hiking. 
Or just plain relaxing. You’ll find it all in 
the state of Oklahoma. At , 

52 beautiful state parks and 
resorts - in lush, clean, 
unspoiled settings. And 


OKL , HQMA 


Parks &RESOKTS 


you’ll rest easy in any of the state’s lodge 
rooms, cabins, or tent and RV campgrounds. 
To find out more, call and ask for a free 

Oklahoma State Parks and 

Resorts Guide. 


1 - 800 - 654-8240 




In 1917, Frank Phillips started 
more than an oil company. 
He started a legend. 
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:ie iidventuroiis oilman^ historv 


captures the spirit of tlie Old 
West, Today Bartlesville^ unique 
past lives on in dramatic 
architecture, priceless art collections 


and museums, scenic prairie life, and 


world-renowned events. Make vour wav 


to Bai'tlesville, where vou can still 


discover the sites mid sounds that 


have made us legendary for the past 


100 years. For more informaiion. 


call 1-800-364-8708. 
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Contributing editor Gordon 
Grice’s essays have appeared in 
Harper's ^nd other magazines and 
his article, ''The Black Widow^” 
made its way into The Best 
American Essays 1996. This month, 
Delacorte Press will publish his 
first book, The Red Hourglass: Lives 
of the Freda torSy an alternate 
selection for the Book-of-the- 
Month club* For this issue, Grice, a 
native of Guymon, took a step 
back in time for his No Man's 
Land Museum story. “For me 
personally, it’s strange to go there 
again* When I went there the first 
time I was in the first grade, five 
been back a lot over the years, but 
this time, 1 saw a bunch of things 
that I never really noticed before,” 


Photographer Mark Hancock is an 
Oklahoma City native, and has lived in 
Oklahoma all his life, “1 have enjoyed 
working with and photographing the people 
of Oklahoma,” says Hancock, who is cur- 
rently the staff photographer for The Joimm! 
Records the daily business and legal newspa- 
per for the Oklahoma City area. This issue 
he captures the li ves of the Oklahomans who 
inhabit the area now called Little Saigon. 




“I once went out with members of a local 
Audubon club on their annual Christmas bird 
count, but 1 just couldn’t see all the birds tliey 
were spotting. Visiting the Salt Plains refuge 
was the perfect antidote for that experience — 
there were so many birds, I had some nen^ous 
thoughts about Animal Farm” says Oklahoma 
Tudny contributing editor Barbara Palmer. 
Palmer, who served as an editor for Oklahoma 
Today from 1987 to 1995, works for World 
Neighbors, an Oklahoma City-based interna- 
tional development organization. This issue 
Palmer takes us on a tour of the Salt Plains 
refuge near Alva* 
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Lawton 

CHAMBER 


Annual Events: 

May - Arts For All 

July - Independence Day Celebration 

Ausust - Lawton Rangers Rodeo, Birthday Celebration 

September - International Festival 

October - OktoberFest 

Nov. -Dec. - Boulevard of Lights 

December - Wichita Mountains Classic Livestock Show 


Let the spirit move you! Call the Lawton Chamber of Commerce for more information at 1 -800-872-4540 



Scentsational 

Discover Oklahomas world- 
renqwped candle factor^A and 
award-winning small business 
whenyou visit Keepsake Candles*. 
Our nandcraitedr all- wax candles 
are molded from authentic 
heirloom glass%\^are and are scented 
with exquisite fragrances* You will 
find these unique candles, plus 
hundreds ot other candles and 
decorative accessories from around 
the world when you visit our 
delightful Country Store* Then join 
us for a free tour of our factOIy^ 
Tours are given weekdays at 
1 1 :00am, 1 :OOpm and 3:00pm or by 
appointment. 

Stop by and see why w'e are 
Oklahoma's best- smelling 
attraction. 



C9 18) 336-0351 

M-F 9-5:50 * Sat 10-5 • Sun 1-5 
2 Mi* West of Bartlesville — Hwy 60 

Keepsake Cand les 

Factory & Country Store 



Experience one of the most unique 
boutiques in Okiahoma. You 11 find old 
world shopping, extraordinary gift 
items, and beautiful one-of-a-kind 
clothing in a quaint, historical setting. 
Take a carriage ride or relax for high 
tea indoors or in the Rose Carden. 

Experience the ivy Cottage* 


622 SW "D” Avenue 
Lawton, OK 73501* 580-248-8768 
WWW. ivy- cottage . com 



The Great Affair 

M y oldest sister once told me that depression is SYNONY- 
nious with inaction. Sitting amund> flipping through the channels> star- 
ing at the ceiling at 3 a*m* — each of those moments can be most afflict- 
ing (and at 3 a*m* even the most banal problems of everyday life are magnified ten 
times). But almost every time, travel alleviates those blues* It is the great energizer 
because wayfarers fill their senses with new images and perspectives. Just planning 
a trip can be satisfying — sorting through maps or reading some run-of-the-mill 
guidebook. Sometimes I fall asleep at night just flipping through an atlas. Yes, the 
anticipation of a trip can be as good as the getting there. YouVe heard it, “it s not 
the destination, but the journey” or “the destination is the journey” or some varia- 
tion thereof* I mean, doesnT it always seem like the drive there takes longer than 
the drive back? 

In preparing this issue, 1 thought of one trip, in particular. After graduating from 
college, I went to West Africa, planning to stay 
for two months with the money 1 had* I was 
22 and somewhat prepared: I had a possible 
job in Cote dTvoire* My flight was eventful 
only because I sat next to a Ghanaian engineer 
who lived in London part-time. He shared a 
Hershey bar with me and several hours of con- 
versation* When we landed at Accra close to 
midnight, he asked where 1 was staying* 1 had 
a few hotels picked out in my guidebook, I 
said. Incredulous, he took me to his niece, my 
eventual host for a two- week stay in Accra* But 
the first time I spoke with my parents, even 
though I was stimulated at every turn, I burst 
into tears* Despite my new companionship, 1 
suffered from intolerable loneliness, 

I found out that first week in Africa that the 
job as a radio operator for a helicopter opera- 
tion did pan out (and ultimately two months 
turned into eight)* The project manager, a stranger to me but from Paris, Texas, 
nonetheless, said to meet him at the airport in Abidjan. He would pick me up in the 
company's Cessna 206* As instructed, I arrived mid-afternoon to the familiar ac- 
cents (both Texan and American ) of four Evergreen Helicopters executives. With 
no time to spare, they swept up my backpack, stock me in the rear seat of the plane, 
and handed me a headset. 

I sat in the back of that plane listening as the project manager communicated with 
the tower in their West African French and his East Texas drawl. Growing up around 
airports, I almost felt like I was back in Enid* Then we took off to Odienne in the 
north and the landscape was pure Great Plains minus the quilt-like sections of farm- 
land. 1 half expected to see the runway of Enid's Woodring Airport off in the dis- 
tance. That loneliness had subsided. 

In this annual travel issue, we bring to you the voices of exploring from several of 
our best writers and photographers* We hope they will inspire you to travel Okla- 
homa this year in a new and energized way. As Robert Louis Stevenson once wrote, 
"For my part, I travel not to go anywhere, but to go. I travel for travel's sake. The 
great affair is to move." 



In Odienne^ Cote d*Ivoire 
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reunions. 




THstinctive ^Dining in Central Oklahoma 

Visit any of these “one of a kind” locally owned and operated establishments. 


ANO BAnouer CBN'^eo 

m\ S\V3rd 
Oklahoma Cilv 
l405»9i7-S4S4 

Classic American dining in 
a casual setting for over 20 
years in Oklahoma City. 
Call for reservations. 


4910 Lincoln Blvd. 
Oklahoma Citv 
1405) 525-S352 

Oklahoma City's original 
steak hou.^e is known for 
its seafood, chicken and 
thick steaks. Come savor 
the taste of Jamils. 




Located in Ldmond. 
Oklahoma City, Norman 
and Tulsa. 

Casually elegant dining, 
featuring award 
winning \orthem 
Italian cuisine. 


La Baguenc Bistro 

Casual Bcsrauranr & Sahcry 


7408 N, May 
Oklahoma Citv 
(4051 840-3047 

Casual dining atmosphere 
with attentive .service. 
Enjoy our Regional 
French Specialties and 
e.xtensive wine list. 


^ # if STEAKHOUSE 
For The Perfect Steak! 


1309 S. Agnew 
Oklahoma Citv 
(405) 236-04 1*6 

Proudly serving the 
finest steaks in Historic 
Stockyards City 
since 1910. 

Ocstaura"*^ 

15920 SK 29th 
Choctaw 
(405) 390-8647 
w\nv.telepath/oldgermn 

Original Cemian Cuisine 
since 1976. Award winning 
wine list. Come and enjoy 
Cerman "Gemuetlichkeit 7 
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5418 N. Western 
Oklahoma City 
(405) 848-7678 

Oklahoma 's finest upscale 
steak house and seafood 
restaurant. One of the state's 
best wine lists. 


Sellers* 

Catering 

HMetro Tech 


(405) 424-8324 
E.\t. 495 

The very best for 
weddings, receptions, 
and conference centers. 
. U'comodations for 
seminars and family 


IT'S WHAT YOU WANT' 

OKLAHOMA BEEF PRODUCERS 
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FROM THE DIRECTOR 

It is not often that I put pen to paper to 
write a magazine or newspaper regarding 
coverage of the arts, but on the occasion 
of the most recent issue of Oklahoma To- 
day I felt compelled to write and offer my 
congratulations and gratitude to your 
magazine and author Michael Wallis on 
his beautifully written, informative, and 
handsomely illustrated article, “The 
Gilcrease and Philbrook Come of Age,” 

His article not only touched on the 
great museum treasures that exist within 
the city of Tulsa, but it also captured 
quite convincingly the magnificent 
legacy that has been left to our city and 
state by benevolent oil men Thomas 
Gilcrease and Waite Phillips. 

}* Brooks Joyner 
Gilcrease Museum Director 
Tulsa 

RILLA WRITES IN 

I wanted to let you all know how 
pleased I was with the excerpt, Ralph 
Marsh's Q8cA, and loe Date Neva- 


quaya’s artwork for The Mercy Seat 
(fanuary-February 1998). I've heard 
from several folks in Oklahoma whoVe 
seen it and liked it. You have a wide read- 
ership, and of course it's one of my favor- 
ite magazines, and Tm sure pleased to 
have the piece in there. 

Rilla Askew 
Kauneonga Lake, New York 

BAD BUSINESS 

Just wanted to let you know that 1 en- 
joy your magazine. I particularly enjoyed 
your Sep tember-October 1997 issue with 
the article on the High Street Pizza res- 
taurant in Antlers, Oklahoma. However, 
I am deeply disappointed in the restau- 
rant. 1 called them Friday, January 16, 
1998, and asked specifically if they would 
be open on Monday, January 19, 1998, 
since it was a legal holiday. The young 
lady said yes. She gave me directions to 
the restaurant and told me the ap- 
proximate time it would take to 
drive from Oklahoma City to Antlers. 

I also inquired about the local commu- 



Thomas Gilcrease by Chorhs Batiks Wilson 





nity to see if the antique stores would be 
open too. She thought they would, but 
did mention the banks would be closed. 
On Monday we drove the three hours 
from Oklahoma City to Antlers. We 
timed our entire day just right to ar- 
rive at lunchtime. We were so disap- 
pointed when we got there and saw the 
“closed” sign. 

I know you are not responsible for this 
misunderstanding, but by letting you 
know, perhaps your future articles could 
include the owners’ philosophy on cus- 
tomer service. There are some really great 
places out there which provide superior 
customer service, which seems to be some- 
thing that is harder and harder to find. 

Terri Derrick 
Tulsa 

PROFESSORIAL APPLAUSE 

Once I was finally able to wean myself 
away from Lynn Doughty’s Caricature 
Carvings in your last issue — after all, my 
mother is an artist and my father a wood- 
worker, past the feature on Scottish cul- 


ture in Tulsa — my wife is a sociologist 
and avid traveler, across the brief biogra- 
phy of Ernest Hemingway — 1, myself, am 
a professor of literature who likes to 
travel through books, 1 landed in the 
beautiful winter settings of meteorologist 
Gary England and your marvelous out- 
door photographers. 

How incredibly beautiful is the art- 
istry of Nature. Utterly spectacular. It's 
difficult to understand how anyone 
looking at snow and ice in Oklahoma, 
including our own local weathermen, 
could label winter weather as “gloomy,” 
“dreary,” and “dismal.” 1 find it per- 
fectly exhilarating. 

Thank you for consistently producing 
the finest state magazine in the country. 

Jim Wilcox 
Oklahoma City 

MR. DAHL'S NEIGHBOR 

I really enjoyed the January-February 
1 998 issue with the article about the Dahl 
family in Barnsdall. We moved from the 
Seminole oil fields to Barnsdall in )anu- 


ary 1936, and rented from the Dahls — 
their children were all still at home then 
and we lived next door to them. The na- 
tive stone house was just a shell (Mr. 
Dahl built the house inside after that). 

We lived in Barnsdall for almost sixty 
years where all of our five children gradu- 
ated from high school and my husband, 
Andy, retired from Peterlite Corporation 
in 1970. We moved to Tulsa in 1993, 
where we still reside. 

Gladys Wilkerson 
Tulsa 

Clarifications 

The 1997 Year in Review issue states 
that the Townley milk bottle is eight feet. 
Actually, the bottle's diameter is eight 
feet, and the bottle stands fifteen feet. 

Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of 
readers. Letters are subject to editing ami must 
be signed. Send them to: Oklahoma Today, 
Attn. Editor, P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City, 
OK 73152 or fax to (405) 522-4588. Address 
electronic mail to letters@oklahomatoday.com. 
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INTO ANCIENT AMERICA 




FE e'u sun -warmed ROCKS AND WIN D- WO R N BOULDERS 

HE Earth is y our CODtpClLliOH 

OKIAHOMA 

NATIVE 

. AMERia 


IN THIS SECRET PLACE. 

TM,. native state i 



^ ^ Free Vacation guide 

www.lravelok.com AMERICA IN ITS NATIVE STATE. 1 ' 800 ' 652"6552 Ext 458 
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Who needs L.A. and 
New York when 
you've got Oklahoma 
City's Inside Design 
showcasing some 
of the world's best 
modern designs? 


JACKED UP 

I’wo giant plastic jacks, stacked, make 
for a lamp, stool, or table base. The 
versatile piece, designed by Tom Dixon 
(one of Eyrope’s leading furniture 
designers), was all the rage this past year 
at tvvo of Europe's major furniture design 
shows. Available in different color 
combos. $335. 




TOILET BRUSH 
INCOONITO 

Yoif 11 no longer need 
to hide the toilet brush. In 
fact, yoif 11 want to place 
these brushes“designed 
by France's Philippe 
Starck and Italy’s Stefa no 
Giovannoni — front and 
center. Giovannoni’s 
flowerpot design (left), 
$82, Starck's Excalibur 
brush, $31. 


LOUNGE LIZARDS 

Designed in the early 
1 940s by Charles and Ray 
Fames, this molded pl>^ood 
lounge chair is still in 
demand. The lines are so 
dean, “it's timeless,'’ says 
Inside Design owner Jim 
Huff. In ash, ebony, and red. 
$675. 
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DECANT THIS 

This decanter, 
designed by New 
York's grooviest 
potter, Jonathan 
Adler, has appeared 
in House Beautifu! 
and InStyle maga- 
zines. $88. 


SPIDER MAN 

Squeeze oranges with 
this aluminum juicer — 
a 1990 Philippe Starck 
design. Also available in 
anthracite. $84. 


GOT NULK? 

Cast it in recycled 
aluminum, and this 
milk bottle can once 
again grace any table 
(but this time it’s with 
some class). No 
milkman needed; try a 
few flowers instead. $54. 


UP IN ARMS 

It may look like the 
latest design in natural 
anodized aluminum 
finish, but this chair, 
originally designed in 
the 1940s by an 
unknown American, is 
still sitting pretty fifty 
years later, $269. 


INFLATABLE FRUIT 
BOWL 

London's Nick 
Crosbie has a thing for 
inflatable goods — 
eve ryth i ng fro m fr u i t 
bowls to picture 
frames. This bowl, $28. 



Jim Huff 


"No more RG stuff," says Inside Design 
owner ] im Huff in his ready-made design 
lingo. Just whai is “RG”? “Ifs the monoto- 
nous stuff,” says Huff, what he terms 
“regular guy” goods. 

“Tm not saying come to my store and buy 
everything. That's crazy. Keep the family 
heirlooms, go buy a couch at Mathis 
Brothers, and come to my store and buy two 
really cool chairs to pul next to the couch 
and a great lamp to help jazz the space up " 

Huff, who opened his store in the tall of 
1996 in Oklahoma City, knew his venture 
would be an anomaly in the state with design 
giants such as Charles Eames and Philippe 
Starck in stock. As far as 30-year-old Huff is 
concerned, “It's apple pie, Chevrolet, and 
Charles Eames ” Eames, an American who 
designed pieces from the 1940s until the 
1970Sj and Starck, a Parisian master, are two 
of the biggest twentieth century designers. 
And Huff carries their creations, as well as 
local J.D. Merry weather's black and white 
photography. “Most of the objects in my 
store, Tm the only guy in the state to carry,” 
boasts Huff. “Even regionahy there are 
definitely things 1 have that people don't 
have in Dallas. There are things 1 have that 
not many stores in the U.S, have." 

For Huff, dean lines, unobtrusive objects, 
and versatility are paramount. Huff wants to 
supply Oklahomans with modern interiors 
that will be the envy of friends and family. 

“Tm looking for simple designs, something 
that could go in several different spaces and 
that is geared to '90s living," he says. “And 
that means it must be functional.” 

— N ancy Woodard 

Imide lyesign, 7640 N. IVesfem in Okhkomcj 
City, b open Tuesday through Friday from 
10:30 n.w, m 6 p. w., Saturday 10:30 n.m. to 5 
p,m,, and Sunday and Monday by appoint- 
ment (405) 840-5858. 
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OLD-FASHIONED CHARM 
HASANEWNAME 


NORMAN'S MONTFORD INN REDEFINES URBAN HOSPITALITY 


G uests stepping across the threshold oe the 

Montford Inn in Norman won*t encounter the usual 
creaks, moans, and mildew that come with the charm of an old 
home. Still, the patterned quilts, vintage photographs, and oc- 
casional Indian headdress that climb the walls and wrap the 
staircase lend an air of time- weathered comfort. 

At first glance, the large desk and small shadow box filled 
with extra room keys in the small lobby are the only clues 
that the Montford is indeed a business establishment, not a 
family residence. 


That*s precisely the atmosphere Phyllis Murray sought when 
she and her husband Ron and son William built the inn four 
years ago, “TheyVe always surprised it*s not old," Phyllis says 
of the inn. “We were able to do what we wanted by building, 
and 1 thought I might regret that, but I never have.” 

When the three looked into opening a bed and breakfast in 
1993 near the University of Oklahoma, they failed to find an 
older home that could meet the varied needs of today’s travel- 
ers. Instead, they personally outfitted the 5,500-square-foot 
inn's ten rooms and three cottages with the latest technology 
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SHEVAUN WILLIAMS 


(modem ports, fax machines, and a guest office) coupled with antique and classic 
furnishings to retain the air of romance. ‘*You can lose a lot of the charm by being 
new,” says William, “but we had Mom — a master antique gatherer.” In fact, all the 
furniture and all but one wall hanging were either taken from their own homes or 
given by grateful guests. 

“We had to create a history, in a way, because we don’t want it to feel like a new 
place,” he says. “We had to bring history into these walls.” 

The combined effect — family heirlooms alongside modern amenities in an ur- 
ban location — led to the Montford being named one of the top ten new inns in 1 994 
by Inn Marketing, a national trade association. The inn is also the only Oklahoma 
establishment listed in the prestigious 1998 Innkeepers' Register. 

Avid travelers all their lives, Phyllis and Ron also brought more than seven years 
of inn-keeping experience to the project. As the first part owners of the acclaimed 
Harrison House in Guthrie, Phyllis says they quickly learned “what worked and 
what didn’t.” 

They have retained the intimate qualities that separate inns from cookie-cutter 
hotel chains, including canopy king beds, large fireplaces, fresh flowers, and gour- 
met breakfasts. The Murrays also cling to the old-fashioned ideals of service and hos- 
pitality as a way of beating out the cold efficiency of hotel competitors. 

For Phyllis, that means knowing guests by their first names and often chatting for 
hours about her favorite subject, Oklahoma (more specifically, Norman). 

For Ron, that means arriving at the inn at 5:45 a.m. every day to create several of 
his twenty-five to thirty breakfast concoctions, most with whimsical names like 
Montford Sunrise, Wake Up Casser-ole, and Johnson Ranch Fritatta. Other special- 
ties include edible flowers (namely the inn’s preferred motif, the pansy), omelettes, 
homemade cinnamon rolls, blue-corn pancakes, pecan and apple waffles (thanks 
to the small orchard out back), and the Tonhawa Smoothie, Ron’s fresh fruit drink. 

And for William, hospitality means having someone on duty around the clock. 
“It’s not only for security, but also to be competitive,” he says. Referring to the glut 
of hotels in the phone book, William says, “If you’re on business and you get an 
answering machine, you just go to the next name down the list.” 

Not that their principles haven’t met with sacrifice at times. The three joke they’ve 
seen it all in the short time since the Montford opened for business, from filling 
prescriptions in the middle of the night and picking up late arrivals at the airport to 



The Montford Inn 


''When you 
want to serve 
the finest" 

Make your meal an event to 
remember... serve Shafer's 
Honey Glazed Ham. Prepared 
daily in our kitchen, Shafer's 
Hams are fully cooked and ready 
to serve. Each ham is slowly 
smoked, spiral sliced, and glazed 
with a delicate blend of honey 
and spices. Shafer's Hams make 
any meal a special occasion. 



9300 (405) 751-9040 

SW 74th & Penn • (405) 685-3081 
Rodcwefl & NW Express\^ • (405) 728-3358 
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* Cherokee 
Heritage Center 


lourism Council 
123 E Delamare St 
Idhlequdh. OK 74464 
For lourist Infomidtion Call l-BOO-456-4860 
Tdhlequdh Rred Chamber of Commerce 
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C^ome celebrate h)t tk uhcuh! 
April 17 - 25 ,, 1998 




2), 


•All nklaliuma Art KxiHIntioti 
•(-liiucrimn* (Hitiralc Soctely 

• All-iiay Western Festival 

• “Tniils Throusih Time: Life on the 

Sontheni (treat IMains” - Oklnhtmia 
Hisloricai Si»cicl\' C kjofcreiice 
•**A Tniee of rite Tmtl” drama 

• ‘'A Taste of rlie West" I’aratie 
•rnveilin^ l*aiil Moores 

“tin the (jhisholm Trail" statue 
•Miehael Martin \lurphy 
outdoor eoneert 

For a complete listhii; of events and 
titties* call 1(8019 782-7167 or write 
PAX Box 981* Duncan* OK 735A4* 


SIMMCm~£NTHl 


\\ \\\\. dim ea m tkj >ri^ 



ts 


RtMuA* ArU Nalw/uti/y Ff,ftu*ai 

NEW ORLEANS? 


TAKE^N OTHER 


/ 
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Eu8j&ka Springs^ 

A r k a ii s a s 

. r 


Free Vac a lion PlannTii|r RH * 1-8I>0'6EUREKA * www.eurekasprifigfi.org 


ensconcing Hollywood celebrities like 
the Twister cast without being able to 
boast for weeks on end* 

“The high-profile people who come 
here usually want privacy and serenity,” 
says Phyllis, pointing to an autographed 
photo of a smiling Helen Hunt in the 
hallway* “We endeavor to do that.” 

The endeavor has paid off. The ten 
rooms in the inn (with distinctive names 
and matching decor like Morning Song, 
Alma Mater, Homesteaders, and 
Chickasaw Rancher) are occupied nearly 
every night, as are the three 1,000- 
square -foot cottages the Murrays own 
across the street. The latest, Hidden Hol- 
low, opened the first of March* 

“We absolutely love what weTe doing; 
1 can't imagine doing anything else,” 
Phyllis says, poring over photos of the 
nearly fifty weddings that have been held 
at the Montford* 

She couldn't imagine being anywhere 
else, for that matter. Her family's ties to 
the university town run as deep as the 
Sooners themselves. The inn is named 
for her great-great grandfather, 
Montforrl Johnson, who ran cattle 
through the area in the 1840s and later 
owned a trading post in Silver City (now 
nothing more than a cemetery near 
Minko}* His son, E*B, Johnson, reared 
seven children, and their descendants 
continue to live in Norman. 

And despite the success the Montford 
Inn has brought to the Murrays, Phyllis 
shrugs off any notions of expanding be- 
yond their hometown. 

“You can't do but one .** (because) you 
can't give more than one your heart.” 
— Kelly Crow 


GETTING THERE 

The Montford Inn is heated of J22 W. 
Tonhawa near downtown Norman. From 
/fitersfafe 35, take the Main Street exit east 
2.2 miles to University' Boulevard^ then two 
blocks north to Tonhawa. Rooms, including 
breakfast, range from $70 a night for a 
corporate room to $175 for the cottages 
(which sleep up to four each). Groups may 
also reser\'e the dinitig room for luncheons, 
meetings, weddings, and other events at a 
separate rate. To secure a particular room, 
resejyations should be made at least a month 
in advance. Call (405) 32U2200, (800) 321- 
8969, or fax (405) 321-8347. 
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Be$: Western 
RaJntree Motor Inn 

Altus 

Best Western Alms 
AnJmore 

Best Western Ardmore Inn 
Atokj 

Best Western Atoka Inn 
Bartlesville 

Best Western Weston Inn 
Chtcotah 

Best Western La Donna Inn 

ChIckasha 
Best Western Inn 

Cfaremore 

Best Western Will Rogers Inn 
Clinton 

Best Western Trade Winds 
Courtyard Inn 

Durant 

Best Western Markita Inn 
El Reno 

Best Western Hensley's 
Elk City 

Best Western EEfc Qty Inn 
Enid 

Best Western Inn 

Glenpool (Tulsa Area l 
Best Western Glenpooi (Tulsa 

Grove 

test Western TlmberRJd^e Inn 
Guthrie 

Best Western TenltorJsl Inn 
Guymon 

Best Western Townsman Inn 
Miami 

Best Western !nn of Miami 

Oklahoma City 
Best Western 
Saddlebatk Inn 
Best Western Santa Fe Inn 
Best Western 
Trade Winds Central Inn 

Oklahoma Oty Area (Moore) 
Best Western Crossroads Inn 

Okmulgee 

Best Western Okmulgee 

Owasso (Tulsa Area) 

Best Western 
Owasso Inn ^ Suites 

Ferry 

Best Western 
Cherokee Strip Motel 

Poteau 

Best Western Traders Inn 
Roland 

Best Western Roland Inn 

Salllsaw 
Best Western 
Blue Ribbon Motor Inn 

Sand Springs (Tulsa Area) 
Best Western 

Sand Springs Inn £[ Suites 

Shawnee 
Best Western 
Qnderella Motor Inn 

Stillwater 

Best Western Stillwater 

Stroud 
Best Western 
Stroud Motor Lodge 

Tulsa. 

Best Western Airport 
Best Western 
Trade Winds Central Inn 
Best Western 
Trade Winds East Inn 



Welcome to Oklahoma. 


Home of sweeping grasslands, the world's finest collection of cowboy art and 
36 Best Westerns. Each one with its own distinct bit of personality. Each one 
right at home in whatever part of Oklahoma you find it. To learn just how 
different a Best Western is, whether on the Great Piains of Oklahoma or in any 
of the 3,800 locations around the world, visit us at www.bestwestern.com* 

Or just give us a call 1.800.338.8163 



Across the street from ordinary" 


Weatherfurd 
Beit Western 
Mark Motor Hotel 


Best Western hotels are Independently owned and operated* S?l?9a Best Wesrerti Internationa]. Inc, 
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Visitors are (iwarfcri by Craig Moumi 

THE VATICAN IN THE BASIN 

SPIRO MOUNDS WALK VISITORS BACK IN TIME 


S TANDING ATOP A MOUND OF 
packed earth rising some thirty feet 
from its near-flat surroundings in south- 
eastern Oklahoma, Dennis Peterson can 
easily spot the eleven similarly odd for- 
mations that comprise the 1 50-acre Spiro 
Mounds Archaeological Center. 

But unlike the tourists who follow the 
site manager/archaeoiogist to the plateau 
of Temple Mound, Peterson's mind is 
filled with images his guests may struggle 
to visualize. Images of an elite civilization 
who from that mound (a literal and po- 
litical vantage point) once coordinated 
more than sixty tribes from the Rocky 
Mountains east to Virginia and Florida 
north to the Great Lakes. 

The mounds may not look like much 
today, but their contribuiion to history 
is staggering. The archaeological park 
jList north of Poteau is the state’s only 
prehistoric Native American site out of 
20,000 still open to the public* 

At certain times of the year, like when 
Peterson gives walking tours during the 
vernal equinox in late March, the 
mounds are transformed from a loose 
group of hills into an eerily exact blue- 
print for mapping the sun. (Think 
Stonehenge, but with Oklahoma red 


dirt*) Peterson shows groups of as many 
as 150 people how the mounds forecast 
the equinox, when the sun crosses the 
equator and makes day and night equal 
length across the globe. 

Centuries before Europeans could 
fathom the world was round, the Spiro 
priesthood had found a way to track the 
movements of the sun by using the 
mounds as an oversized earthen calen- 
dar* Leaders pinpointed important 
planting and haiwesting days by watch- 
ing for the sun to set behind certain 
spots* U is on these crucial dates that 
Peterson is most overwhelmed by the 
prehistoric people. 

'"You can feel what the leaders must 
have fell, the power of the regularity and 
predictability they had in a time when 
few things were predictable," he says. 
"You can ground yourself in that ... they 
truly felt they were controlling and ma- 
nipulating nature.” 

During Spiro’s reign over the Missis- 
sippi Basin from roughly 600 A.D. to 
1450 A.D., the agricultural and trade cen- 
ter was considered "the Vatican of the 
time,” Peterson says, because the site also 
led all religious activity. As the only 
group supposedly capable of praying 


away floods, tornadoes, and droughts, 
Spiro priests often went to extreme 
means to ensure crop safety. 

Dravvings displayed in the interpretive 
center show priests involved in a black 
drink ceremony, in which Peterson says 
the men drank chicory coffee with holly 
leaves (a mild t03dn that purged the body 
of impurities). After four days of prayer 
and fasting, priests were finally “in proper 
balance to hear from nature,” he says* 

Leaders established their superiority 
by adorning themselves with conch shells 
from the Gulf Coast, copper ornaments 
from the Great Lakes region, and fresh- 
water pearls from the Arkansas River. 
The most obvious signs of power, how- 
ever, were the mounds themselves, on 
which they built their homes and under- 
ground tombs. The largest burial mound 
is Craig Mound, named for the site’s pre- 
vious owners* It is the length of a foot- 
ball field, some thirty-four feet high, and 
houses 1,100 elite burials. 

Much of what is known about Spiro 
culture vanished with treasure- hunting 
vandals who dynamited and ransacked 
the area in the l93Qs, Even the sudden 
disappearance of the civilization in 1450 
A.D, remains a mystery because of the 
lack of materials left to study. 

The mounds, though, have managed to 
survive, and their existence is now pro- 
tected by the Oklahoma Historical Society. 

So when the sun dips behind Hon.se 
Mound Two (a leader’s former home) 
and signals the beginning of spring as it 
has for centuries, you can bet Peterson 
(and a horde of aspiring archaeologists) 
will be there to enjoy the view* — K*C* 

GETTING THERE 

Spiro Mounds Ardweohgicai Center will 
couduci three guided walks dtmng the vernal 
equinox March 20 at 11 a.m.^ 2 p.m., and 6 
p.nr Admission: $2, adults: $h children. The 
free interpretive center is located three miles east 
of Spiro tJfi Highway 9 and four miles north on 
Spiro Mounds Road, Artifacts on display 
include conch shells (Spiral of conimu- 

nkationf effig)' pipes, a tivelve-potind 
reproduction of a deer dancer pipe (bauxite 
carved to look like a cerenjonial leader), and 
vignettes showing aspects of life at Spiro. Hours 
are Wednesday through Saturday from 9a.m. 
to 5 p.m. and Sunday noon to 5 p.m. For more 
infornjatmh call Dennis Peterson at (918) 962- 
2062 or e-mail at craigmoiind@aoi.com. 
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WHEREVER 
YOU GO. 



Carry the Conoco Visa® Card ujfiereuer ifou go. 

Every time you use your Conoco Visa Card, you ii earn rebates that add up to valuable Rewards 
Certificates towards gas. automotive service and merchandise at Conoco. Use this card at over 5.200 
Conoco locations nationwide — and yodll earn 3% in valuable rebates. 

(conoco) 


Call 1-800-764-9500 ext. 5000 today to apply by phone. 


HOmST HAND OOINO' 




Tower Falls (det), Thomas Moran, 1872, watercoloi on paper. 

T HOMAS MORAN EXHIBITION 

FEBRUARY 8MAY 10 / 9-5 DAILY 

GILCREASE MUSEUM , 1400 GILCREASE MUSEUM RD t TULSA, OK 

FOR TICKETS CALL 888,655.2278. BECOME A GILCREASE MEMBER AND RECEIVE FREE TICKETS. 




THAIL 

MusEypi 

VEBNOlfl SEAY 
NANStOn 


Join US and tour Oklahoma history 
through windows of the past. 


Special Events; 

• Monthly Programs 
‘Living History of the 1880s 
Re enactment - Saturday, March 
'Christmas at the Governor Seay 
Mansion - Sunday, December 6 




The Museum offers displays oh 

• History of the Chisholm Trail 

• native American artifacts 

• Pioneer artifacts 

‘Outdoor buildings^ Dalton Cabin, 
harmony Church, Cote Cabin, first Bank 
of Kinafisher and Qant School house 

Visit the Historical Governor Seay 
Mansion built in 1892 
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Open: 

Tuesday - Saturday 9am-5pm 
Sunday I pm-5pm 
Closed: 

Monday and Legai Holidays 



Chisholm Trail Museum 

603 Zellers Ave. 
Kingfisher, OK 73750 
(405) 375-5176 



Totiio Di Paolo and Debria Brown at die 
Dream keepers 1996 world premiere 


TELLING 
THEIR STORY 

T he native American story. 

Everyone from shoddy Hollywood 
producers to idealistic New York play- 
wrights has tried to tell this one for years. 
Most got lost in Tonto typecasts and 
shallow scripts, but a few found a way to 
reveal the beautiful and tragic intricacies 
of the American Indian experience. 

Add two new voices to the latter batch. 
Both Dreanikeepers and Good Person of 
LA.y each taking the stage at the Tulsa 
Performing Arts Center in March, focus 
on the unique struggles of being Native 
American in modern times. Both weigh 
the importance of ancient tribal values 
and customs against Anglo influences, 
and both question w^hether the Indian 
community can find a happy medium 
within the two worlds. 

Other than that, Dreamkeepers and 
Good Persoji of L.A. are as divergent as 
their respective plot lines. 

Dream keepers was first performed by 
the Utah Opera in celebration of the 
state’s centennial last year, and a newly 
reworked version for Tulsa Opera re- 
volves around a Ute Indian lawyer who 
must rely on the spiritual healing gifts her 
grandmother once taught her in order to 
save the life of the Anglo doctor she loves. 

In adapting the elaborate production 
(2 1 8 people make up cast and crew), Lyn 
Kelly of Tulsa Opera says librettist Aden 
Ross chose to “deal with issues universal 
to all Native Americans” (education, re- 
ligion, and medicine) rather than single 
out a particular Oklahoma tribe. 

And though all the principal characters 
(including soprano Ashley Putnam and 
mezzo-soprano Rosalind Elias) are from 
out of state, Oklahoma native Zack Mor- 
ris with the Sac and Fox Nation choreo- 
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ARKAiN 


The Stop of Choice 
In Oklahoma 


Toke the next exit to Love's and see why we're The 
Stop of Choice! With more locations throughout 
Oklohomo to serve you, we offer the highest quality 
gasolines for your automobile, and we have raised the 
standard when it comes to pampering travelers. 
Feotures like gift shops, 24 -hour quick-serve 
restaurants, ATMs, undo dedication to fast, friendly 
service bring customers bock again and again. 
Love's is everything you ,'ttAwant in a travel stop. 



ACROSS THE RANGE 


Experience The Excellence... 
Experience Edmond!! 


Home to mmiy Oklalioma historic 
firsts, Edmond lakes pride in nurturing 
levels of excellence in service atid 
entertainment to make your visit a 
treasured memon: Tlie Edmond 
experience is filled witli luxurious 
hotels, excellent restaurants, world- 


class sporting events and unique 
cultural entertainment for all ages. 
Outstanding golf, tennis, soccer and 
Arcadia Lake are just a few of the 
Edmond elements of fun waiting 
for you. Call or write today for 
more information. 


graphed the production. 

Good Person of LA. has also seen its 
share of rewrites. Writer/director Julie 
Little Thunder began with Bertolt 
Brecht's play. Good IVoman of Szechitarh 
and tailored the modern-day fable to 
Native American themes for the Tulsa 
Indian Actors'" Workshop. 

Heading up the fifteen -member theater 
groupj Little Thunder transformed 
Brecht^s young prostitute into a middle- 
age Indian fry cook, played by Pogie Dawn 
(daughter of Native American film star 
Will Sampson, a former Oklahoman). 

The story deals with the woman’s 
struggle to run a business while still 
dinging to her belief in selfless giving. 
“[Generosity] is a positive value, but it 
also causes conflict to give and not have 
enough to take care of yourself,” says 
Little Thunder, who is part Creek. 

The other social issues {poverty, alco- 
holism, and tribal values) discussed in 
Good Person of LA. so intrigued Joy 
Harjo that the nationally acclaimed poet 
will perform original works in the role of 
a street poet/mosidan. (The script was 
altered so the Tulsa native and recipient 
of a National Endowment for the Arts 
grant could also play the saxophone.) 

And though the tribal jazz in Good 
Person of L.A. and operatic arias in 
Dreamkeepers will probably appeal to 
different tastes, both convey a unique 
side of modern Nati ve American culture. 

“The future is incredibly bright for Na- 
tive American theater ... because Native 
Americans haven’t been allowed to tell 
their own story, and now we can,” Little 
Thunder says. “If you are willing to put 
work into it, you are free to say whatever 
you want.” — K.C. 


GETTING THERE 

Dreamkeepers will be preseined March 7 
and 14 at Sp.in. and March 12 at 7 pjn, at 
the Tttlsa Performing Arts Center, healed at 
the corner of Third Street and Cincinnati 
Avenue in downtown Tnlsa. Tickets are 
$1330 to $5U (91S) 587-4S1 L 

The curtain goes up on Good Person of 
L.A. March 26 and 27 at 8 p,m. and March 29 
at 2 p.m. in the Liddy Doenges Studio at the 
Tulsa Performing Arts Center. Tickets: $8, 
adults; $6, students, seniors, and groups often 
or more. Call the Tulsa Indian Actors 
Workshop,(91S) 836-4617 or (918) 596-71 IL 
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Jasmine Moran 

17 Children's Museum 

^ 'Srinaing the world to your child" 

f Hands-on activ'itiss • Special programs 
Sirthday parties • FUN!!! 

Hours: Tuesday-Saturday 10-5 
Sunday 1-5. Closed Mondays & Holidays 
Seminole, OK 

1714 HWY 9 West • (405) 3S2-0950 
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Convention 8. Visitors 

BUREAU 

(800) 299.2494 


Attractions: 


Government 
Springs Park 

Humphrey 
Heritage Village 

Museum of the 
Cherokee Strip 

Railroad Museum 
of Oklahoma 

George’s Antique 
Auto Museum 

Midgley Museum 

Leonardo’s 

Discovery 

Warehouse 

Adventure Quest 

Robert Bartunek 
Winery 

1 998 Events: 

April 18-19 
Keeper of the 
Plains Native 
American 
Celebration 

April 29-May 2 
Tri-State Music 
Festival 

September 9- 1 2 
Cherokee Strip 
Days Celebration 

September 10-12 
Cherokee Strip 
Stampede PRCA 
Rodeo 

November 27- 
January I 

Enid Lights Up The 
Plains 






L ■■■ 


Opening Summer '98 
Phone: (580)237-0238 




EMERGENCY BRIDGE ■ PARTIAL * DENTURE 


ACROSS THE RANGE 



Ciao Y’all! 


Since 1925. Pete's Place of Krebs - 
Oklahoma's Little Italy - hiis delighted 
diners with fresh, family-style Italian 
Cuisine served in unj^elfish portions. 
Come see why Pete's Place has 
been an Oklahoma landmark for 
three generations. 

* Micro brewery 
• Perfect for tour groups 
• Banquet facilities for up to 250 



FSTABLLSHELn^iS • KHEB5.0K 
9tatiaa 6iuiin« 


Open M-Sat 4pin • Sunday Noon 
(9 1 S) 423-2042 * Fax (918) 423-7KS9 


DENTAL CARE 


Fourteen Years Dental 
Implant Experience 




Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistry 
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Jeffrey T. 

McCormick DDS 
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Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NW 13th St. 

Suite 100 
OKC OK 73103 
405-232-0303 



COMPREHENSIVE 



A yoimg Roimd Barn sits on Odor's farm 


Celebrating 

A CENTURY 

LANDMARK BARN ROUNDS OUT A HUNDRED 


A rt MAY INDFED IMITATE LIFE, BUT 
the thought probably doesn't con- 
jure images of the Round Barn in 
Arcadia, Nevertheless, the two- story ar- 
chitectural wonder and the tiny town 
celebrating its 1 00-year existence in April 
share a similar fate. Both were created by 
the Land Run of 1889* nurtured by early 
prosperity, burdened by ensuing neglecL 
and ultimately patched up by preserva- 
tion-conscious residents. 

Of course, William Harrison Odor 
wasn't out to make a statement about 
pioneer perseverance when he built the 
Round Barn in 1898^ — he simply needed 
a place to house livestock and grain. By 
soaking native burr oakwood planks in 


nearby Deep Fork River and bending 
them in quarter circles, Odor hoped the 
annular structure would withstand tor- 
nadic winds. (The barn never encoun- 
tered a twister.) Three young men who 
helped with the construction also hoped 
the second-level flooring would hold up 
beneath dozens of dancing shoes. They 
helped pay for a smooth tongue-and- 
groove surface and hosted dances there 
for years. Two musicians at these occa- 
sions, Charles Haskell and M.E. Trapp, 
went on to become Oklahoma s first and 
sixth governors, respectively. 

But just as Odor went on to other oc- 
cupations (he was Arcadia's first banker 
and later owned the local hardware 
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N ot just anyone can 
safely climb a utility 
pole. The skill, experience 
and preparation of our line- 
men just make it look easy. 
We chink its the same with 
deregulation. It may be a 
challenge, but if you arc 
prepared, its just another 
pole to climb. Were not 
trying to predia the future 
but we preparing for it. 

W e ve prepared by 
focusing on the 
fundamentals. Our rates are 
25 percent below the national 
average and our earnings 
remain strong because 
weVe lowered costs and 
made ourselves one of the 
most cost efficient companies 
in the country Our holding 
company, OGE Energy Corp., 
provides us greater flexibility 
to respond to competitive 


pressmes and to take advantage 
of oppommioes that a 
deregulated environment 
may present. And while 
we realize we cant control 
or predict the direaion 
deregulation will cake, 
we can voice our opinion. 

W hen the time came 
for the Oklahoma 
Legislamre to look at deregula- 
tion, OG&E championed 
fairness for aU customers 
and utilities. The result was 
the bipartisan passage of 
the Electric Restruemring 
Aa of 1997, crafted with 
the involvement of electric 
cooperatives, municipaf 
electric utilities, investor- 
owned util ires and efectric 
consumer groups .We think 
this legislation, while not 
perfea, is the best we have 
seen in the country because 


it supports customer choke 
through universal accm by 
addressing the concerns 
of the many and not just 
the few. k sets the course on 
the significant issues of taxes 
and social responsibility - 
all CO be accomplished by 
July 1, 2002. 

O f pressing concern 
CO us, however, is the 
legislation being considered 
by the U.S. Congress and 
more than 40 other states. 

We think it is in the best 
interest of the nation to 
adopt Oklahoma*s deregulation 
model at the state level and for 
Congress to pass legislation 
that assists the states by calling 
for a specific date for deregula- 
tion to begin nationwide. 

E very driven will 
be affected by this 
revolutionary legjsladon. 

We encourage all customers 
to be educated on this issue. 
We will continue to do our 
part to inform aistomers aitd 
promote passage of legislation 
that is fair to all customers. 


W e are confident 
chat Oklalioma 
and OG&E will continue 
to be a strong energy leader 
as we transition coward a 
deregulated environment. 
The way we sec it, its just 
another pole to climb. 


Sttrni £■. Mom, Omlman of thf Hmtd. CEO 
afid hfiidmts OOE Ener^ Corp, 


For this and other information 
see: http:fhvww.ogexom 
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Inter-Tribal Designs 

Come by for that unique Native 
American item. We carry^ Native 
Americiin-made jewelry, including 
Oklahoma’s largest selection of 
Concho Beits, Kachinas by 
Oklahoma’s Johnny Burgess, and 
oneH)f-a-kind Chrisimas ornaments. 
Share the season with a gift of 
Native American culture. 




1501-03 N. Porikmd 
Oklahoma City, OK 73t07 
(405 ) ^43-7935 fiOO-943-7935 
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The barn in a ^tate of ruin before restoration efforts in 19SS 


store), the once- white Round Barn fell 
into disuse and had all but collapsed by 
the mid-1980s. The loss might not have 
been great if the barn had just been a 
social hot spot; after all, round barns are 
common in Wisconsin and Kansas. But 
Arcadia’s structure is the only one in the 
world to boast a freestanding second 
level and hemispherical roof. 

Enter Luke Robison. In 1988, the Mid- 
west City carpenter and budding histo- 
rian began a two-year personal crusade 
to restore the barn, and the town quickly 
joined in. The Arcadia Historical and 
Preservation Society was formed to rally 
financial support, even though most of 
the professionals they spoke with said the 
project wasnT feasible. 

"When we were trying to get engineers 
to consult with us on the restoration,” 
says Beverly White, president of the so- 
ciety, “they all just shook their heads and 
said, ‘It*s not possible. No structure can 
hold weight like that.* But we would 
laugh and tell them to come on out and 
see our barn that*s been around for a 
hundred years,” 

So neighbors watched with an even 
mixture of excitement and anxiety as 75- 
year-old Robison himself climbed the 
forty-three-foot rafters day after day. 

Today, the 60- foot- wide Round Barn 
sports a new coat of red paint, 60,000 
wooden shingles, a gift shop, two bronze 
plaques (in honor of Robison and the 
barn's former owners, Frank and Katie 


Vrana), and a growing popularity among 
Route 66 travelers and Arcadians alike. 
The 200-capacity barn loft can be rented 
out (for a $150 returnable deposit) on the 
weekends, but the waiting list is booked 
a year in advance with company parties, 
theater groups, weddings, reunions, and 
of course, dances. Maybe it's the acous- 
tics, which Odor once boasted could best 
the Mormon Tabernacle in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. (Test it for yourself: whisper 
something from one end of the barn, and 
chances are, those on the opposite end 
will whisper back.) 

For the barn's centennial, the histori- 
cal society will oversee a birthday cel- 
ebration, induding an antique car show 
(lOtl to 150 vehicles are expected), a 
juried All Oklahoma Art Show, and a cer- 
emony to pay homage to more than 
thirty people instrumental in the resto- 
ration effort. And in the spirit of tradi- 
tion, White says several local bands and 
string quartets will liven up the loft with 
“good old country songs,” 

Don't forget your dancing shoes. 

— K.C. 

GETTING THERE 

The Round Barn Ccmennial Celebration is 
April 25 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and April 26 
from 10 a.m. to 4 pan. at the landmark site^ 
one-half mile east of Westminister Road on 
Highway 66 fjcrefj miles east of Edmond), 

The eeent is free. The barn and gift shop are 
open daily from 10 a.m, to 5 p.m. For more 
informationy eal! the Arradta Historical and 
Preservation Society^ (405) 277-3636. 
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JOHN ELK III 


ACROSS THE RANGE 



The new and improved landmark is a favorite of travelers along the Mother Road 





It*s Happening in Guymon,.. 

Trout Season at Thompson Park 

College Rodeo 

David Kersch Concert 

Pioneer Day PRCA Rodeo 

Pioneer Day Celebration 

Western Arts and Crafts Show 

Cornstalk: Guymon’s Version of Woodstock 

Hay Meadow Days and Cowboy Chautauqua 

Pall Cattle Festival Peedlot Rodeo 

Guymon KPRA C^en Rodeo 

Welcome Home Fiesta 

Texas County Free Fair 

Rocktober Rest: Rock Concert 

Pximpkin Patch Crafts Festival 

Pheasant Season 

Festival of Lights: Christmas Festivities 


January 1 -April 30 
April 3-5, 1998 
April 25, 1998 
AprO 30, 1998 
May 2, 1998 
May 2, 1998 
July IS, 1998 
July 25, 1998 
Augrust 7-8, 1998 
August 21-23, 1998 
September 11-13, 1998 
September 22-26 
October 3, 1998 
November 7-8, 1998 
December 1-January 1 
December 4, 1998 


Life m r///flie New west 
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Altered Maroids 

W ith the end of a stainless steel spoon handle, Oklahoma City*s Kevin Garri- 
son manipulates Polaroid photos, changing the face of Oklahoma's greasy 
spoons, abandoned theaters, and classic cars, “I manipulate it just enough to make it look like a 
painting but still have that photographic quality that has the detail in it,'' he says. Although 30- 
year-old Garrison, senior art director of Haioid’Si has cspcrimcnted with toothpicks and wooden 
pottery tools, nothing works as \vell as his trusty little utensil which fits in the palm of his hand. 

• Armed with a OneStep Polaroid camera (SX-70 cameras, no longer made, also work well), Gar- 
rison looks for his next subject “1 take the picture, sit down on the sidewalk, and just start ma^ 
nipulating it as it develops,” he says. * Using SX-70 film in the OneStep camera (which only 
requires a small camera adjustment), Garrison has between fifteen and thirty minutes to work 
with the photo before it sets, unlike 600 film in a OneStep camera, which only allows a three- 
minute window. ‘ In the late 1980s, he ran across a magazine with a shot of an altered Polaroid. 
Intrigued — and always a guy with a sideline project like painting on stained glass or freelance 
graphic design jobs — Garrison tried his hand at the medium. In 1994, the Kirkpatrick Gallery 
for Oklahoma Artists exhibited his work, as did Flip's Wine Bar & Trattoria in Oklahoma City. 

* *'l try to get things with lines in them,” he says of his subjects. “That's what 1 want to see 
manipulated. Anything with form and lines, 1 can really make it look like it's weaving — ' 
taillights and fenders and things like that.” ' To order prints, call (405) 948-0040. — 


Images by Kevin Garrison 
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The old Tower Theater (opposite page) on Northwest 23rd Street, between Walker and Hudson, in 
Oklahoma City. * Garrison photographed a tin toy fire engine (above) on his dining room table. 
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Oklahoma City's Charcoal Oven (opposite 
page), 2701 N.W, Expressway, is stMl in opera- 
tion after forty years. • Since the weather was 
a bit cool. Garrison laid the Polaroid of this 
crackerjack structure in Enid (above) on the 
hood of his warm car (it's easier to manipulate 
the Polaroid's emulsion when it's warm — arm- 
pits also work), * This Custom Line Ford (left) 
is parked at an upholstery shop in Norman. 
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Before Oklahoma City's Palomino Motel was 
razed (right). Garrison captured the icon— once 
a welcome sight to weary travelers along North 
Lincoln Boulevard. • A police car (below) sitting 
pretty at Ann's Chicken Fry on historic Route 66 
in Oklahoma City. • The 1924 Ponca City News 
building (opposite page), now abandoned. 
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An old barn (opposite) at the Muscle Car Ranch 
In Chickasha. * Garrison saw this beautyi a 1964 
Ford Galaxy (left), on a trek to Stillwater, • 
Although the screen at the Will Rogers Theater 
(below) has been defunct for some time, the 
sign still stands along Oklahoma City's Western 
Avenue. "I've always liked shooting pictures of 
old signs and the neon stuff/' Garrison says. 
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This caboose (above), once a sandwich 
place^ later a barber shop, and now aban- 
doned, sits on High-way 80 just seven 
blocks south of Chickasha's Main Street. • 
The Marland Mansion's porte cochere 
(right), now the main entrance but once the 
drop-off for the Ponca City oil man's guests. 
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AN IMPORTANT ART TRADITION CONTINUES 

Gene Miller Gallery^ 

Greatest Selection of Oklahoma Artists Prints 
Now for Sale 

Over 300 Different Indian Images by These Fine Artists 


Troy Anderson 

• Robert Annesley 

• Diana Beach 

Fred Beaver 

• Archie Blackowl 

• Blackbear Bosin 

Lee Bocock 

• T.C. Cannon 

• Sherman Chaddelson 

Mirac Creepingbear 

• Woody Crumbo 

• Acee Blue Eagle 

Brenda Grummer 

• Benjamin Harjo Jr. 

• Kelly Haney 

Jonny Hawk 

• Ranee Hood 

• Danile Horse Chief 

Merlin Little Thunder 

• Gary Montgomery 

• Stephen Mopope 

Doc Tate Nevaquaya 

• Harvey Pratt 

• Bill Rabbit 

Robert Redbird 

• Paladine Roye 

• Bert Seabourn 

Connie Seaboum 

• Virginia Stroud 

• Robert Taylor 

Jerome Tiger 

• David Williams 

• White Buffalo 

• Tiller Wesley 

• George Woogie Watchetaker 


located in Historic Stockyard City 

Gene Miller Gallery^ 

2221 Exchange Avenue 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73108 
(405) 236-4002 • Fax (405) 236-4028 
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A 

six a.m. in Jet, dawn hasn’t even hinted at arrival, but pickup trucks have 
already begun to rumble along Highway 64 in Alfalfa County in northwestern 
Oklahoma. Three coffee drinkers are settling into the plastic booths at the local 
gas station and mini-mart, genially mourning the slide in the price of winter 
wheat. Three miles away, however, the early hours aren’t so leisurely absorbed. A 
real flurry is anticipated on the muddy fringes where Great Salt Plains Lake laps 
onto the eastern edge of a wide salt plain. The spot, on the southern edge of Salt 
Plains National Wildlife Refuge, is a favored roosting place for migratory birds, 
and Rod Krey, the refuge manager, navigates his truck through dark pastures on a 
cold winter morning so he can count geese as they take wing at daybreak. 


by Barbara Palmer 

photograph)^ by Lloyd Brockus III 
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The Salt Plains, May 16, 1941 

As Krey drives, a bobcat flashes across the road in the headlights which 
also illuminate at varying intervals startled rabbits, a pair of owls, and a 
deer. Krey turns his lights off a few moments before he brings his truck 
to a stop just south of the mud flats, then rolls down a window. A week 
earlier, he counted 60,000 geese in the same spot, but on the previous 
morning, according to an aerial count made by the U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service, the population had dwindled to a mere 6,000. Refuge employees 
have been burning pasture to control the spread of tamarisk trees, pretty 
in suburban yards but an invader on the prairie, and Krey speculates that 
the smoke has kept the birds away. Unseasonably warm weather isn’t 
boosting the count either, since sudden drops in temperature bring big 
increases in birds. A cold snap in January 1997 brought out 89,000 geese 
and 92,000 ducks to the refuge on a single day, and the previous October 
Krey counted crowds of sandhill cranes numbering anywhere from 20,000 
to 30,000. Records were already broken this year when 239,000 geese 
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Blackbirds going to roost at Casey Marsh 


descended onto the Salt Plains in just one day* Whether or not geese in 
big numbers will be back on this particular morning is anybody’s guess. 

A degree in wildlife management and twenty- seven years spent work- 
ing on wildlife refuges (including a decade at the Salt Plains refuge) has 
made Krey an expert on the habits of migratory birds. He comes equipped 
not only with a good pair of binoculars, but a scope powerful enough to 
pick up even the most ghostly stripes of a distant fence post. But as he 
sips his first coffee and cocks an ear towards the west, Krey relies on a 
method employed by birders everywhere: find a likely spot — ^and wait. 



A wood duck 


T ime, it turns out, is on Krey's side* The events that made the 
Salt Plains a likely place to find wildlife in extravagant numbers be- 
gan millions of years ago, during the Permian Period* The shallow pre- 
historic sea that covered most of what’s now western Oklahoma evapo- 
rated and refilled time and time again. As the sea disappeared, it left be- 
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hind layers of salt and gypsum. 

When George Sibley, the son of an Indian agent for the Osage tribe 
and the first official U,S. visitor to the area, arrived in 181 1, he found miles 
of salt plains, looking, he wrote, "‘like a brilliant field of Snow,"" spread- 
ing west and south from a bend in the Salt Fork of the Arkansas River, 
To the south of “the Grand Saline/* as the Salt Fork was then known, 
were red bluffs streaked with gypsum; to the north, artesian springs 
flowed through the sand hills and watered the prairie. Sand plums {“the 
largest and finest 1 ha%^e ever tasted/* enthused Sibley) grew thick in the 
sand hills, along with bluestem and Indian grass. The natural and pre- 
historic combination of water, salt, and food was a potent draw for wOd 
game, both then and now: nearly 200 years ago, Sibley reported seeing 
between 600 and 800 buffalo wandering the Salt Plains; today, Krey says, 
the mineral content is largely responsible for the huge racks often found 
on deer in Alfalfa County, 

Sibley had traveled to the plains with several members of the Osage 
tribe, whose hunting trails led directly to the area they called Nes-ca-tongay 
or Big Salt, Along with buffalo, Osage hunters routinely took home deer- 
skin bags filled with salt brushed from the plains with turkey feathers. 
Because the refuge had different depths of salt, some tribes which camped 
on the plains extracted their minerals by boiling a sandy mud mixture in 
iron kettles. In any permutation, the plains were so fundamentally im- 
portant to the tribes in the area that treaties were negotiated with the 
Creek Nation in 1 833 stipulating that should their lands ever include the 
Salt Plains, “friendly** Indian tribes would still be allowed hunting and 
salt-collecting privileges, 

Nineteenth“centur>^ visitors were also discovering that the combina- 
tion of food and water drew clouds of birds as well. The as yet unnamed 
Central Flyway — a kind of superhighway in the sky for migratory birds 
“ passed directly over Indian Territory. The Salt Fork of the Arkansas, 
halfway between the Platte and Red rivers, was an important refueling 
station for birds journeying from the barren Arctic tundras to the south- 
ern reaches of South America each spring and fall, S.W. Woodhouse, a 
Philadelphia physician deployed by the United States to survey the Creek 
boundary line in 1850, reported seeing huge flocks of plovers in the area 

J snacking on parched grasshoppers left by a prairie fire. 

^ ^ Sibley had been sent to the Salt Plains in part to assess 

^ |[^|traineci hunting had brought their commercial potential. Though there was plenty of 

it, the costs of mining and transporting the salt were 
the bufFalo to the brink of oblivion, considered too high to make a saltworks profitable, so 

■ r for decades, the plains remained a kind of unregulated 

nationwide appetites br culinary game public-use area. 

and bird feathers in ladies' hats were Commerckl hunters worked the plains as well. Just as 

unrestrained hunting had brought the buffalo to the 

devastating whole species of birds, brink of oblivion, nationwide appetites for culinary game 

and bird feathers in ladies* hats were devastating whole 
species of birds like herons and curlews. Ducks and geese 
were imperiled, too; in the 1800s, hunters hauled ducks and geese off by 
the wagonloads to the nearest big city, Wichita, Kansas, 

The large-scale disappearance of birds and the near extinction of some 
species — like the passenger pigeon and the Eskimo curlew — eventually 
alarmed not only conservationists, but the public at large. In 1 9 1 8, grow- 
ing concern and pressure from the public forced Congress to pass the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act, designed to stop commercial hunting and the 

Turkey vulture 
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illegal shipment of birds from one state to another. 

Conservationists also recognized that as Eastern cities grew into mega- 
lopolises and as the Great Plains were being carved into 160-acre agri- 
cultural sections, bird populations were declining, very likely a result of 
their lost habitats. In a defensive move, the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Act created a mechanism to raise money for the buying and managing of 
refuges by allowing the government to require that duck and goose hunt- 
ers purchase annual stamps. (The first stamps cost $1; now they’re $15.) 
In 1930, a year after the funds were established, 19,000 acres of 
Oklahoma’s western salt plains were set aside to protect migrant birds, 
one of the first such sanctuaries in the country. Nine years after that, when 
the Salt Fork River was dammed, 10,000 acres of land covered by the newly 
formed Great Salt Plains Lake was added to the refuge. Factor in the wa- 
ter and pastures that would be planted with milo and wheat, and the ref- 
uge became a migratory bird’s dream: a sort of 24-hour, all-you-can-eat 
buffet — with security guards. 


A n article published in the Daily Oklahoman in 1928 paints 
a vivid picture, not only of the salt flats just before they became a 
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national refuge, but of precisely how the Twenties roared into northwest 
Oklahoma. Along with recommending that visitors hire a guide when 
driving through the Salt Plains, if only to walk ahead and uncover the soft 
spots in the sand, the story pointed out that “an automobilist, with his 
hands off the steering %vheel, can safely propel his car fifty miles an hour 
across the plains, [and] an automobile can be driven backward for miles, 
and the driver need never turn his head in apprehension/" 

There is probably no better metaphor for the transition the refuge has 
undergone in the last sixty years than the changes that have taken place 
on its east side, where the Salt Plains Refuge Visitor*s Center now stands. 
A goose and duck hunting club once stood near the site; today, instead 
of racks of guns, a tidy building holds racks of brochures filled with tips 
on spotting birds. 

When it was created in 1930, supporters didn"t care much about the 
little plovers or willowy a vocets that were attracted, along with waterfowl, 
to the salty marshes. “The refuge was to save the ducks and geese,"" says 
Dr. Paul Nighswonger, a retired biology professor from Northwest Okla- 
homa State University in Alva, an ornithologist, and a regular at the ref- 
uge. “The shorebirds were incidental.” 

But in the last hundred years, as wetlands around the country increas- 
ingly disappeared, the amount of habitat available to the migrating shore- 
birds has disappeared too. The United States Fish 8c Wildlife Service es- 
timates a 50 percent loss of wetlands from the natural, undeveloped con- 
dition of the United States. With their habitats shrinking, sbcteen of forty- 
one common species of shorebirds have shown steady declines over the 
last two decades, with losses ranging from 3 to 12 percent annually. One 
of the habitats the shorebirds have been able to count on has been the 
Salt Plains Wildlife Refuge. Of the 214 shorebird species in the world, sev- 
enty migrate in North America. More than half of those (thirty-six, to be 
exact) have been spotted at the Salt Plains refuge. 

Shorebirds can consume up to a third of their body weight daily and 
will fly for thousands of miles if they have enough energy in reserve. But 
without predictable sources of food like the Salt Plains refuge, the birds 
must feed “opportunistically,” searching wherever they can, says Bill 
Howell, a biologist at the regional U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service office in 
Albuquerque. ThaTs the kind of stress bird populations in decline just 
don\ need. 

For that reason, the World Wildlife Fund, the International Associa- 
tion of Fish 8c Wildlife Agencies, and the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadeiphia joined forces in 1985 and founded the Western Hemisphere 
Shorebird Reserve Network (WHSRN), an international membership 
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SOME MIGHT ASK, WHAT ARE THE BEST 
times of the year to spot migratory and 
nesting birds? Which species are visitors most 
likely to see? 

Migratory shorebirds come through 
Oklahoma twice each year, but spring makes 
for the best spotting, since the birds sport 
flashy breeding plumage. Elegant, spindly- 
legged American Avocets, for instance, 
display a reddish rusty neck and head in 
mating season, which molts to white in 
winter. Of the thirty-six species of shorebirds 
that frequent the refuge, eighteen are small 
"darters"; there are eleven species of sand- 
pipers — Semipalmated, Western Least, 
White-rumped, Stilt and Baird's Sandpipers 
are the the most common — and seven 
plovers, including the Snowy Plover and the 
rare Piping Plover. Bird watchers are likely to 
see Greater and Lesser Yellowlegs, and Long- 
billed Dowitchers. It's less likely, but still 
possible, to spot the Long-billed Curlew and 
Hudsonian Godwits. Visitors can spot shore- 
birds from the Sandpiper Trail, off Highway 
11, or from a wooden observation tower 
on Casey Marsh, accessible from the 
Harold F. Miller Auto Tour Route, (Refuge 
manager Rod Krey says one couple from 
nearby Mescatunga has driven the 2.5 mile- 
long, winding drive virtually every night for 
the last decade.) 

Spring is also a good time to spot teal, 
mallards, mergansers, Eastern bluebirds, 
swallows, wrens, flycatchers, and sparrows. 
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In an unusual occurrence, the Prothonotary 
warbler makes its nest in the same area each 
year, says ornithologist Dr. Paul Nighswonger. 

In summer, birders can spot white-faced ibis 
flying out from Ralston Island, a narrow island in 
the middle of Salt Plains Lake. The island is the 
only known place in Oklahoma where the 
chestnut and green wading birds are known to 
nest. The ibis share the island with other 
nesters: the Great Blue Heron and two smaller, 
less commonly seen herons, the Green-backed 
Heron and Black-Crowned Night Heron. Snowy, 
Great, and Cattle egrets are also spotted in the 
summer, although they don't nest at the refuge. 

Some of the migratory birds that fly back 
through Oklahoma in the fall lack the brilliant 
plumage of spring, but there's a consolation: 
Reserves of fat aren't as well stocked as they 
were in the spring, so the birds tend to stay 
longer. While on the refuge building their 
energy, they are also building their numbers. 
Sandhill cranes in excess of 30,000 aren't 
unusual. 

Jack Hill once saw 18,000 American White 
Pelicans at the refuge, "a flotilla," he says, 
doing what seemed to him like choreographed 
fishing. "They looked like they trained for a 
very long time." 

In winter, eagles — and eagle watchers — 
hang around the spillway in Great Salt Plains 
State Park, where both bald and golden eagles 
wait for stunned fish that tumble over the dam. 
And though the birds don't roost in large 
numbers, they can still be spotted in trees along 
their namesake Eagle Roost Nature Trail, particu- 
larly in January, when the eagle population 
generally hovers around 150. 



Gadwall ducks over Little Marsh 


organization which designates sites considered critical to the survival 
of shorebirds. Of the thirty-four existing sites, fifteen are in the United 
States. In 1 994, the Great Salt Plains National Wildlife Refuge was added 
to that short list of only five other sites situated along the Central Fly- 
way, a corridor extending from the breeding grounds of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta in Canada to the wintering grounds of New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, and Texas (there are four distinct flyways in North America). 
The designation is a voluntary one, akin to a listing on the National Reg- 
ister of Historic Places, but it has raised the profile of the refuge among 
serious birders, says Krey. 

Birding is touted as the fastest growing outdoor sport in the United 
States, with fifty-three million Americans who now consider themselves 
active birders. Last year, the Great Salt Plains National Wildlife Refuge 
hosted over 1 50,000 tourists. Half of those visitors, Krey estimates, stop 
by out of curiosity, to hike, or to dig in the salty sand for the tea-col- 
ored selenite crystals that form under the sandy crust. But the other half 
are serious birders. Krey speculates that many of them find out about 
the refuge on the Internet, a medium tailor-made for the intensity of 
the sport. Birders swap tips and sightings on various news groups and 
web sites, which doubly serve as electronic field guides, some even 
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equipped with recordings of assorted chu-weets (the call of the Semipal- 
mated Plover) and peep-lo (Piping Plover), 

The flats where the shorebirds feed are huge — - eight miles wide by three 
miles deep — and for the most part inaccessible to visitors, primarily be- 
cause the refuge protects endangered species like the Interior Least Tern, 
who nests on the flats, Shorebird w^atchers got a break when a researcher 
noticed large concentrations of shorebirds on the far northern portion 
of the salt flats, near Highway 1 L A trail into the flats from the north end, 
she suggested to Krey^ would allow visitors a good look at the birds with- 
out putting the terns in danger. Krey, along with local community groups, 
acted on the tip and built a quarter-mile long trail from Highway 1 1, com- 
plete with an observation tower and twenty- power telescope. The Sand- 
piper Trail was dedicated last spring and is open each year from April to 
October, 

Even with the new trail and the scope’s range, it’s still unlikely that 
vistors will actually see a whooping crane, although the refuge plays an 
important part in its survival. The majestic bird came perilously close to 
extinction in the first half of the century. In the 1800s, there were an es- 
timated 1 ,500 whoopers {as affectionate birders call them) in the United 
States, but by the 1940s, thanks to a deadly mixture of habitat loss, hu- 
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man disturbance of breeding areas, and plundering of rare eggs by col- 
lectors, the world population had dropped to approximately fifteen birds- 
Conservation efforts beginning in the 1930s have protected the bird, and 
the world population has since increased to 364, a figure that includes 
birds in captivity. 

The whoopers that stop on the Salt Plains refuge are a remnant of a wild 
flock, now numbering 181, that breeds in the spring at Wood Buffalo 
National Park in Alberta, Canada, and winters on the 
Texas Gulf Coast at t he Aransas National Wildlife Ref- 
uge. The cranes, the tallest of al! birds in North ^ 

America, mate for life and travel in pairs; as many as 
nine pairs have stopped over during a spring and fall 
migration cycle, 

h was the whoopers that Krey first thought of last Oc- 
tober, when he noticed a red liquid, “like beet juice,"" 
dribbling into a creek that flows onto the Salt Plains. 

The liquid was coming from a nearby hog farm, where 
a mixture of rainwater and hog waste was being sprayed 
through an irrigation sprinkler to lower the water level 
of a lagoon, Krey noticed dead minnows, indicating a 
lack of oxygen in the creek, and immediately notified 
his bosses at the Department of the Interior. Since the 
migration of the whooping cranes was imminent, Krey 
and refuge employees were instructed to shoot off propane -powered can^ 
no ns in the hopes the noise would dissuade the whoopers and other mi- 
gratory birds from stopping at the refuge and possibly becoming sick. 

Upon later analysis, the level of toxicity in the water wasn"t high enough 
to have hurt the whoopers, Krey says* Still, some Jet residents accused him 
of overreacting and unnecessarily involving outside authorities. Along 
with managing food and water, Krey"s role is to protect the refuge from 
overuse and destruction, and sometimes, he says, that means managing 
people* “The birds have to come first,” he says. 

T he WINTER WHEAT STILL STANDS IN THE FIELDS WHERE KREY WAITS 
to make his count, and in the dark, the murmur of thousands of geese 
begins* Through his scope, the rising sun reveals a ribbon of geese roost- 
ing on the shoreline, stretched out like a sleeping army. Pink light reflects 
on the snowy feathers of white- fronted geese. The higher the sun rises, 
the higher too is the cacophony of thousands of geese emerging from 
slumber, sounding like the din of dogs barking aimlessly* Krey picks out 
the high-pitched squeak of the Canada goose and spots eighteen Ameri- 
can white pelicans and two rafts of ducks bobbing in the water* 

He begins to count the geese as they make an uneven line across the 
sky, breaking here and there as formations wheel back around toward the 
lake* Krey knows exactly how much sky a hundred or two hundred birds 
on the wing will occupy, and he counts first by groups of twenty-five, then 
by hundreds. Some accident of wind or weather has brought 40,000 geese 
to the refuge, and the scene makes for an awesome sight. If s hard to tell 
where the white fronts of the geese end and shimmering rivulets of water 
begin, at least until the birds rise together in the air* Then their line 
stretches toward the horizon, beyond where the eye can follow. 

For Krey, who has seen the sky fill with birds again and again, the vi- 
sion is worth the cold, dark wait. “This,” he says as he climbs back into 
the truck, “is good for your soul.” ^ 

A Dickcissei 


n reveals a ribbon of geese 
roosting on the shoreline, stretched 
out like a sleeping army. The higher 
the sun rises, the higher too is the 
cacophony of thousands of geese 
emerging from slumber. 
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GETTING THERE 

Cherokee is pulling out the stops for the Celebration of 
Birds birding festival held in conjunction with the crystal- 
digging festival May I -3, 

Residents have planned workshops on beginning, 
intermediate, and advanced birdwatching, along with 
shorebird identification, and childret\\ and backyard 
birdwatching sessions. The festival includes field trips to 
local birding hotspots like the Byron State Fish Hatchery 
and offers an entree into ordinarily dosed portions of the 
refuge, like a boating trip to Ralstoti Islatrd, where white- 
faced ibis nest. 

Workshops will be conducted by biologists who work for 
state and federal agencies, as well as local experts like Dr. 
Paul Nighswonger, a retired university biology professor 
and ornithologist Workshops are designed for all skill 
levels, says Anne Wilber, festival chairman, All you need 
is a good pair of binoculars" 

To register or for more information call the Great Salt 
Plains Association, (580) 5%-3053. 
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We believe that we live in the ‘age of information,’ that there has 
been an information ‘explosion,’ an information ‘revolution.’ While 
in a certain narrow sense this is the case, in many important ways 
just the opposite is true. We also live at a moment of deep ignorance, 
when vital knowledge that humans have always possessed about who 
we are and where we live seems beyond our reach. An 
Unenlightenment. An age of missing information. 

— Bill McKibben, The Age of Missing Information 


I was reading philosophy and rock climbing books for a week in my 
spare time in preparation for a rock climbing assignment in eastern 
Oklahoma, trying very hard to mentally take control of the fear and 
anxiety of hanging from a rock wall. Heights were not new, I thought, 
rd done steelwork two hundred feet off the ground one winter in the 
freezing prairie winds. But it was a short career, one that hastened my 
college graduation almost two decades past. 


by Joel Everett 

photography by David Crenshaw 
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John Thompson on tw llHmis River tributary 


Thompson takes clients on 
most any river or mountain on 
six continents and many atolls 
and stretches oi imforgiving 
real estate in between. 


After reading my first rock climbing book, a thin* dog-eared* self-pro- 
claimed ''basic essentials series’* called, appropriately enough, The Bask 
EssetUials of Rock CUmbitigy I developed a calm about the sport. Rock 
climbing is described for some as a physical challenge (a "dance on rock,” 
the book extolled); for others it*s a means to keep fit, spend time with 
nature, or build confidence by dealing with fear. 

While I was beefing up on available literature, my guide, John Thomp- 
son of RockWater Adventures, was away on an expedition. As soon as 
Thompson returned, the predictable, cold, wet weather set in. We talked 
shortly on the phone every day and the front continued to squat on the 
Midwest, pouring torrents over the Cookson Hills. Finally we set a date 
after weathermen forecast sunshine. 

I AWOKE THAT MORNING, SNOW FALLING OUTSIDE MY BEDROOM WIN- 
dow. 1 thought of Bill McKibben’s book* The Age of Missing Informa* 
tion, how he wrote that before the "information explosion,” farmers and 
woodsmen forecast weather using nature's available barometers: the 
amount of wool on the woolly caterpillar, doud formations, rings around 
the moon, wind, and animal activity. It was clear to me that a lot of in- 
formation has been lost. 

I called Thompson, and we decided to go with his backup plan, caving 
in the Cookson Hills, Another phobia suddenly emerged. The world 
turned upside down. Nevertheless, 1 layered myself with a T-shirt, heavy 
shirt, down vest, jacket, old jeans, gloves, split leather boots, and neoprene 
socks, then I headed out. 

F ollowing Thompson's directions, his cabin soon appeared 
on top of a hill, a spare practical rock and frame construction that 
serves both as home to him and his wife, Angie, and the base of opera- 
tions for RockWater Adventures. Thompson, a native of the area, intro- 
duced himself and fixed coffee as I admired the drop-dead view of Lake 
Tenkiller far below. A telescope stood at the large picture window and a 
cat stood on its back feet scratching at the glass in a vain 
attempt to join us inside. He showed me his operations 
room, a converted bedroom off the den. Thanks to a com- 
puter with Internet access, he, albeit paradoxically, can 
handle almost all of the details of his clients* adventure/ 
education trips on most any river or mountain on six con- 
tinents and many atolls and stretches of unforgiving real 
estate in between, including Oklahoma. 

The quiet 32-year-old handed me a scrapbook of his 
worldly ramblings over six of the seven continents. “1 plan 
to make it to Antarctica one of these days,” he explains 
almost apologetically, as if hiking permafrost and ice 
mountains is an inexcusable omission. 

As he gathered our gear, he tossed me a helmet to see if it fit and ex- 
plained why we were taking four flashlights with us as well as butane ciga- 
rette lighters and candles. "Always have backups when caving,” he says 
in reference to all the light sources we carried with us. “And L.N.T., Leave 
No Trace, that’s my principle.” 

Thompson is primarily an outdoor teacher, whether caving, kayaking, 
scuba diving, rock climbing, rappelling, mountain biking, or fly-fishing. 
H is clients must be eighteen years of age or older and in reasonable physi- 
cal condition. “My favorite students are those who don’t know anything 
about what they’re doing, to watch the satisfaaion on their faces when 
they complete something they didn’t think was possible for them,” he says. 
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Behw Lake Tenkillerf on the lower lUinois River 


He prefers sniall groups or individual training, which can range from a 
half day of fly fishing for $35 per person to a full day of rock climb- 
ing for $75. 

Thompson’s restless energy and confidence are infectious* and as 1 
flipped through his photo album* a persistent theme developed. There 
were no vehicles of any kind in the pictures or hotel rooms* no train sta- 
tions or museums, no cabs* customs officers* or fountains. Thompson 
isn’t a tourist but a curious wanderer, explorer, wilderness avatar. 

After we loaded the gear into his truck* we followed Lake Tenkiller 
before branching further back into the Cookson Hills. As we drove, 
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exphrer 


Thompson told me how the lure of the Rock)' Moun- 
tains had taken him from an unhappy freshman year 
at the University of Oklahoma to Colorado State 
University, ^^The mountains are peacefuf quiet>"^ he 
says after I asked why he went to Colorado. 

At CSU, he joined the Army National Guard. 
“That's where it happened,” he says. He was part of a 
mountaineering unit for the Guard and learned 
climbing, rappelling, and survival skills in the 
Rockies — training that steered him to a natural des- 
tiny in the outdoors. “But if anything,” he says, “it was 
being selected for jump school that started it,” After 
college, he rambled, no place in particular to go, to 
his grandfather’s farm in the Mississippi delta of Ar- 
kansas, tromped cotton, mucked out grain bins, 
and dro%'e tractors,” Thompson says. “1 knew 1 had 
to get back to the mountains somehow.” 


And he did. He was one of thirty to forty people cho- 
sen from 400 applicants for a guiding and teaching po- 
sition with Colorado-based Outward Bound — an out- 
door adventure and guiding sendee that uses the out- 
door environment as a classroom to teach leadership, 
develop character, and promote self-esteem. 

Thompson, like most of the low-paid adventure 
guides, spent many nights in the camper of his pickup 
over the five years he worked as an Outward Bound 
instructor. When he had enough money and time, he 
traveled the globe mth a backpack and a Lonely Planet 
guidebook. 

His first trip was to Eastern Europe after the fall of 
the Iron Curtain. Thompson's next adventure took 
him to Australia and New Zealand in 1995 during a 
hiatus from Outward Bound. Thompson's next trip 
to Africa and Asia proved the most dangerous. Camp- 
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ing along the Zambezi River, he was bitten by female Anopheles mosqui- 
toes and subsequently contracted Falciparum malaria, a violent, some- 
times fatal strain which causes bone aches, chills, fever, sweating, and 
swelling of the spleen. As soon as he discovered what he had, he booked 
a flight back to Oklahoma (“I didn't want to be in some medical outpost 
in the Zambezi Valley,” he recounts) and checked him- 
self into the hospital in Sallisaw. “I walked in the emer- ^ ,f 
gency room, told the nurse what I had, and she looked I \ " 

at me like I was crazy,” he says. They’d never treated I isn'ptourist but a CUrious wanderer, 

anybody in Salhsaw for malaria. Fortunately, Thomp- 
son had picked up a book in Johannesburg, which at explorer, wilderness avatar* 

least gave the doctors a starting point. The hospital called 
the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention in At- 
lanta, then together they figured out the diagnosis and treatment. After 
four days in the hospital on quinine pills, scoured from the back shelves 
of several drugstores, he was back ou the road to health . 

ThompsoiTs last adventure was to South America in 1997 with his best 
friend from college, a Navy Seal. This trip was for pure adventure, but it 
laid the groundwork for RockWater Adventures (something he had had 
in mind for some time). 

Last summer RockWater Adventures incorporated in Oklahoma, and 
he became one of only a few adventure guides in Oklahoma. “I came back 
here because I couldn’t see anyone doing this type of outdoor teaching, 
and Oklahoma has a lot of the resources to do all kinds of trips and ad- 
ventures,” he says. Independence and new territory is integral to an ad- 
venturer like Thompson, and Oklahoma has some of the last open, 
unadulturated spaces in the nation. 

W E PARKED BESIDE A ROAD IN A FOGGY VALLEY, AND AS WE HIKED, 

1 told Thompson of the book Td been reading, McKibben's The 
Age of Missing Information, and how the former New Porter writer had 
spent twenty- four hours alone beside a mountain lake in the Adirondacks 
one day. Then conversely, over the course of many days, McKibben 
watched more than 2,000 hours of videotape from a typical twenty-four 
hour viewing day from the ninety-three channel cable system of Fairfax, 

Virginia, one of the world’s most prodigious public access cable outputs. 

McKibbeiTs conclusions were simply that we have lost a connectedness 
with the natural world and the knowledge and discipline of gleaning sus- 
tenance and art from primary sources. 

Thompson nodded at McKibben s ideas and gave some of liis own views. 

“On Outward Bound, campers go on anywhere from a ten to twenty-three 
day standard mountaineering course. Towards the end of the course, we 
[the instructors] send them on a xwo or three night solo camping mission, 
giving them a ration of peanuts, raisins, and powdered Gatorade. We put 
them near water so they will be in no danger of dehydration. They are sup- 
posed to reflect on where they’ve been in their lives, where they’re going in 
the future. When they come off solo, instructors have big meals cooked for 
them, a celebration. They’ve learned something.” 

As we hiked on, he stopped and pointed to a bright green patch of rocks 
barely visible on the forest floor, the mouth of the limestone cave — our 
destination. The emergence of humid fifty-two degree air deep inside the 
cave caused an abundance of lichen and moss to thrive on the rocks in 
the sump leading downward. 

Entering the mouth of the cave, Thompson unpacked our helmets and 
lights, checking the equipment before we entered the narrowing vestibule 
that led into total darkness. Helmets and lights on, we continued, stoop- 
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backed, through the narrowing corridor. 

After 100 yards or so, we passed through a plane to a zone of warmer 
air. From there, the temperature stayed around fifty-two degrees, a year^ 
round phenomenon (constant in this area of the country and, of course, 
in the absence of geothermal activity). The cave smelled sweetly musty 
— mineral-like yet with an organic odor. Water, prob- 
ably from the recent rains, could be heard rushing deep 


in the cave. 

‘^Batl” Thompson said as he ducked. He turned around 
and whispered, ‘'DonT shine your light on them directly, 
but look on the ceiling.” Sure enough, small mouse-sized 
bats hung yards apart from the cave roof. "We'll have to 
be careful not to touch one or wake them up,” he said. 

At the back of the cave, an area too small for us to ma- 
neuver, we extinguished our lights and rested quietly, 
taking off our helmets. ""Experience total darkness,” he 
said. Then we were silent. It was peaceful, warm and humid tike the in- 
nards of a living organism (which, in a way, is what caves are) with the 
sounds of water gurgling and echoing both near and far, carving its path 
in a never-ending search for equilibrium. 

Returning to the pickup, we changed from wet, muddy attire into dry 
clothes. At a barbecue place near the lake, we sat in a log house structure 
surrounded by racks of antelope deer, 

“What are you going to do next?” I asked him, 

“Tm going to climb Mount Cotopaxi (in Quito, Ecuador) next year if 
I can get everything together,” he said casually but with conviction, 

“Why this mountain?” I asked. 

“I have some friends who have done it. When you fly into Quito, 
Cotopaxi has an awesome hold over the city.., it’s an active volcano,” At 
19,342 feet, ifs the world's highest active volcano. 

Continuing our meal, we exchanged battle stories, mine easily over- 
shadowed by Thompson's modest telling of, for instance, the time when 
he and a guide kayaked the Zambezi River in Africa, The guide insisted 
on doing repeated “Eskimo rolls” in his kayak even though the waters were 
infested with crocodiles and hippopotamus. (For the uninitiated, Eskimo 
rolls involve capsizing the kayak, then maneuvering the craft to its 
upright position.) Thompson nervously asked the guide, "Why are you 
doing that?” 

The guide replied, “1 feel very lucky today.” 

Thompson continued, "The hippos are the really dangerous ones. They 
hang out in pods and are real territorial, and we'd seen them everywhere, 
out in the river submerged, on the sides, everyv.^here,” 

He ate an onion ring and continued. 

“About that time 1 heard a thrashing in the water, and looked back and 
there was this hippo coming at us.” 

He took a sip of tea, “I've never paddled so hard in my life.” 

So what drives a person to climb a 19,342-foot active volcano, flee an- 
gry hippos along the Zambezi River, or explore caves? Perhaps it’s part 
of the “missing information” we all need but somehow don't know we 
long for as part of life's experience. Or maybe it's genetically coded in John 
Thompson's Cherokee bloodline. 

Whatever the source of his passion, it is strong. And no matter how 
long people surf the Web and TV channels, there's no substitute for dis- 
covering nature firsthand, M 

ThompsotJ and the author rappelirng 


what drives a person to climb a 19, 342-foot 
active volcano, flee angry hippos along the 
Zambezi River, or explore caves? Perhaps its 
part of the “missing information” we all need. 
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GETTING THERE 

Rorfc tv a ter Ad veti tures, h eadq nrt nered i ti Blackgu m 
near Lake Tenkilkrt offers a range of expeditions including 
scuba divingy dhubing, kayaking, fly-fishingy caving, arid 
motmtain bikuig in Oklahoma and elsm'here. Gunner John 
Thotnpson also leads mternational trips for clients, and he 
periodically arranges foreign trips. 

In the next year, Thompson plans to dimh Moimt 
Cotopaxi in Ecuador— the world*s highest active volcano. 
For about $1,500 per person ( which includes airfare and 
lodging), Thompson will take up to six people on the five to 
seven day expedition. All technical equipment is available 
in Ecuador (and of course, Thompson will employ a local 
guide for technical support). Physical fitness wotdd be a 
needed attribute, and mt ability to take altitude,*^ he says. 
On the long flight there, Thompson will give mountain 
climbing instruction. Besides climbing Cotopaxi, Thomp- 
son plans a visit to the equator, fifteen miles from Quito in 
Ecuador, and perhaps a side trip to Bafios, a natural hot 
springs. Also available? An Amazon hiking tour (or a tour 
by boat), cUmbmg other Ecuador peaks, and observing the 
culture of different Indian tribes. For more infonnation, 
call RockWater at (918) 773-4069 or e-mail the company 
at JoimT^avhjiet, 

For additional caving informatiorj, contact Central 
Oklahoma Grotto, (405) 391-9826 or Tulsa Regional 
Oklahonja Grotto, (918) 437-6016. Area accomodations 
iridude MarVal Trout Camp, (918) 489-2295. 
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Excerpts from Oklahoma Crossroads, the 
new book about northeast Oklahoma by 
author Michael Wallis and photographer 
David Fitzgerald. 
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X n the blazing hot summer of 1980, when I first spent a significant amount of 
time in Oklahoma — especially the northeast — a single journey left me with vivid 
impressions of the land and the people. 

In Tulsa one scorching afternoon, I encountered a man who put me in mind of 
some of the silent men with empty eyes who occasionally appeared at the door of 
my boyhood home, looking to do a little work in exchange for something to eat. 
This fellow, sitting beneath a gnarled cottonwood on the banks of the Arkansas 
River, was pleased because it was twilight and he was another day closer to dying. 
A long time ago, he had heard that a person can wear out his heart by sleeping on 
the left side. He said he had slept in that position ever since. He also told me 
straight out that it had been years since he had liked himself — almost a lifetime 
ago, when he was young and strong and gave a damn. 
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He had been an Oklahoma cowboy and couM ride, rope, and holler like 
a banshee. Then his life fell apart. A crippling fall from a bucking bronco 
at a two-bit rodeo had left him with a broken back, a permanent limp, 
and a bad attitude. For good measure, a steady diet of ninety- proof whis- 
key stopped him from ever climbing into a saddle again. 

The man allowed that he had lost everything. He had no more family, 
no more friends, and no more high-speed gallops on spirited cow ponies. 
He had no more self-respect. It had been years since he had looked in a 
mirror. He said he had become a street person — just a nice way of saying 
bum, 

1 walked a ways with the man. He pointed upstream to his home. It was 
a makeshift camp of cardboard boxes and Goodwill blankets beneath the 
old Eleventh Street bridge. Like the man, the bridge had been abandoned, 
but at one time it was the way Route 66 crossed the Arkansas at Tulsa. It 
no longer was used for vehicular traffic, but sat neglected and forlorn next 
to a new and improved bridge. We stood there and neither of us spoke a 
word. 1 let my thoughts take me to the time before any bridges spanned 
the Arkansas. I considered the early Native Americans who came to this 
place and had to find the best way to cross the sometimes treacherous 
waters. I thought about the cattlemen herding hundreds of Texas long- 
horns across a rocky ford in the shallows of the river. 1 imagined the slow 
ferryboats loaded with passengers, and the first railroad bridge, erected 
back in the 1880s. 

Then I recalled reading about the crude toll bridge— long disap- 
peared — that had been built in 1903. Workers and machines crossed it 
to get at the rich oil fields waiting on the other side, helping to assure 
Tulsa’s future. 

After a few minutes, we moved away from the river and headed through 
residential neighborhoods toward the art deco towers dotting the down- 
town skyline. The old rodeo rider clutched his bag of worldly posses- 
sions — a broken pocket comb, some raggedy underwear 
and socks, a sack of tobacco and rolling papers he called 
""cowboy bibles,*’ and a tarnished belt buckle the size of 
a saucer which he had won long before at a rodeo. There 
was also a good-sized tomato wrapped in newspaper in 
the bag. He admitted to me that it had been liberated 
from a backyard garden the night before. 

As we walked and swapped stories, a morsel of survi- 
vor cried out from the man. He ignored the pleas of some 
pals to share some of their jug of vintage rotgut. Instead, 
he picked up his pace, not even bothering to check nearby 
pay telephones for forgotten coins. He told me he would 
go to a local mission for a supper of fried chicken and 
biscuits, a hot shower, and a night under cool sheets. He said all he had 
to do in exchange was endure a few hymns and listen to a fire-and-brim- 
stone sermon delivered by a reformed drunk. 

In the shade of an imposing bank building, the man from the river 
shook my hand and bade me farewell. But as he walked away, he stopped 
and turned. He reached into his bag and gave me his prized tomato and 
told me to enjoy it. He thanked me for spending time with him. Finally, 
he said maybe he would sleep on his back for a while and give his tired 
heart a rest. 
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When he left, I bit into the tomato. It was vine ripened and juicy and 
tasted of summer. The juice ran down my chin and droplets splattered 
oil the red-hot sidewalk. When I looked up, I saw that the man was gone — 
lost in the pedestrian traffic of a city that did not even know he existed. 

The memory of that old rodeo cowboy I met so long ago stays with me. 
I still find it slightly ironic that in this mineral- rich land that has produced 
so many oil millionaires, one of my dominant early recollections is of a 
salt-of-the-earth soul who was in my life for such a fleeting time and whose 
name I never knew. 



A fter living in this state, I came to learn that Oklahomans 
are the offspring of a rich variety of people who arrived on a maze of 
crossroads. I also learned much more. 

I now understand that throughout the nineteenth century, migrant 
trails and commercial frontier pathways slashed across 
eastern Oklahoma, such as the Texas Road, the 
Butterfield Overland Mail Route, the California Road, 
and the Shawnee Trail. These busy routes transected In- 
dian Territory, a region assigned by the federal govern- 
ment to Indian tribes for their own use. It was populated 
largely by tribes organized into “Indian Nations,’' sup- 
posedly protected by treaties with the United States. 

By the turn of the century, after the region had been 
the scene of tribal battles and bloody Civil War engage- 
ments, the federal government opened the lands to white 
settlers. A seemingly endless wave of people of all nation- 
alities and ethnic backgrounds poured into the territory 
from surrounding states. Primarily a mixed bag of 
southerners and midwesterners with Scotch- Irish and English ancestry, 
they came to Oklahoma in the series of now- famous land runs, lotteries, 
and sales. 

A short time later, the oil industry took hold in Indian Territory, bring- 
ing even more folks from New York, Ohio, West Virginia, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, and elsewhere. From statehood, in 1907, until the 
present day, still others from a diversity of backgrounds — some God-fear- 
ing, some lawless, and some a combination of both — have adopted the 
region and made themselves at home. A melange of groups and indnidu- 
als — every man, woman, and child, the numerous tribes and clans, and 
the various cultural, ethnic, and racial mixes — has contributed. All of 
them have left their o\vn particular fingerprints, stains, and marks on the 
fabric of Oklahoma’s northeast. 
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throu^ the mountains in those 
parts who harbors even the 
slightest doubt that Vikings 
were there had better keep still 
about it and not say a word. 


The reconstructed Scudder School, 
northeast of Bartlesville 


C ONTRARY TO POPULAR OPINION, THE HUMAN HISTORY OF THE 
STATE did not commence with the often romanticized land runs of 
the late 1800s. Long before the intrusion of Europeans and later Anglo- 
American culture, a large part of Oklahoma's northeast was populated 
by Mound Builders and nomadic tribes and other Native Americans — 
the first peoples who settled the land. 

More than a few residents of northeastern Oklahoma and even some 
historians take for gospel the legend that Viking explorers were the first 
whites in Oklahoma. They claim that centuries before Columbus got 
around to sailing into the history hooks, a band of stalwart Norsemen 
somehow found its way hundreds of miles from the nearest ocean to 
present Le Flore County, 


The Sue Bland No. i, the first oil well in Tulsa Comity 
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A gargoyle near the entrance of T ulsa's Phihower 


holds a tiny replica of the building Anyone headed for an autumn cruise through the mountains in those 

parts who harbors even the slightest doubt that Vikings were there had 
better keep still about it and not say a word. In the town of Heavener, 
folks will march any doubters straight to a nearby state park to gawk at 
what they believe is ample hard evidence that Scandinavian sea rovers did 
indeed visit OkJahoma at least five hundred years prior to the arrival of 
the Spanish. 

It seems that in 1912, a large slab of Savannah sandstone — measuring 
twelve feet high» ten feet wide, and about two feet thick — was found in a 
rocky ravine on the side of Poteau Mountain* Deeply carved into the stone 
are eight runic letters believed to be part of the Viking alphabet of the 
eleventh century* in the ensuing years since the Heavener Rune stone's 
discovery, a variety of translations has been offered for the eight charac- 
ters* The most accepted remains the date “November 1 1, 1012.” 

A couple of smaller stones found nearby bear runic script that has been 
translated as the dates “1017” and “1024,” suggesting that whoever did 
the carvings made several trips to the area. Whether the historic graffiti 
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were left by Vikings or by later settlers probably never will be known. 
What is known is that eventually European explorers — first the Span- 
ish and then the French— did venture into Oklahoma. 






F ootloosh ghosts abound throughout northeastern OKLA- 
homa. They are at large all across the land> stalking the dimensions 
of the grass prairies and the deep, narrow valleys. They find cover among 
thickets of sumac, bois d*arc, sassafras, and persim- 
mon, and they mingle in the timeless forests of ce- 
dar, walnut, honey locust, and sycamore. 

Ghosts roost along the banks of the contrary Ar- 
kansas, the sluggish Verdigris, the scenic Illinois, the 
Poteau, and a slew of tributary streams and creeks. 

Some ghosts perch on sharp bluffs or on lakeshores 
of Ten killer, Oologah, Spavinaw, Eufaula, Skiatook, 

Eucha, and Keystone. Others scout the everlasting 
Osage Hills, studded with stubborn blackjack oaks, 
and travel the length of scenic Talimena Trail in the 
Ouachita Mountains. Phantoms peek from the shad- 
ows of deserted oil rigs and derelict buildings. Rest- 
less Spirits rattle in the winter wind. 

Countless specters from long ago and others from only yesterday pa- 
trol the boulevards and alleys of Tulsa, Muskogee, Tahlequah, 
Bartlesville, and Miami, and frequent the parks, museums, and churches 
of those cities. They sleep in orchestra pits, at the tops of towering cat- 
alpa trees, in clumps of fiery azaleas and, like purring cats, on windowsills 
of homes built before there was an Oklahoma. 

They congregate in small-town cafes, courthouse squares, and school 
yards at Okmulgee, Sapulpa, Poteau, Sallisaw, Heavener, Checotah, 
Pawnee, and scores of burgs no bigger than a minute. 

Timeless sentinels — serene as a Sunday-morning benediction — visit 
oil-patch hamlets, farms and ranches, pecan groves, melon patches, and 
stockyards. They straddle rodeo fences, hang out at beer joints, kibitz 
over backgammon boards, hover in the upper reaches of corporate pal- 
aces and, like most self-respecting ghosts, gather with their pals in coun- 
try graveyards. 

Mostly, they go unnoticed and unheard, mistaken for the shifting 
evening shade, a coyote’s distant song, the twilight serenade of a mock- 
ingbird, a summer breeze caressing an ocean of big bluestem. They are 
confused for shooting stars that streak the night heavens or for ren- 
egade tornadoes spawned by humid air flowing up from the Gulf of 
Mexico, colliding on the prairies with the cold winds of spring sweep- 
ing down from the north. Sometimes these spirits pass themselves off 
as ballerinas, museum curators, barbers, evangelists, barbecue cooks, 
stompdance drummers, rodeo cowgirls, bootleggers, roust-abouts, 
and poets. 

It is only fitting that the distinct countryside and communities of 
northeastern Oklahoma provide sanctuary to so many ghosts. This great 
expanse of land always has been part of the restlessness that pushed 
people across North America in persistent quest of richer soils, better 
opportunities, and a new beginning. 

If the broad western plains and golden wheatfieids — ^where winds are 
born — act as the lusty lungs of the state, then the vibrant heart of 
Oklahoma lies in the northeast. Old Indian Territory, where so many 
traces, trails, paths, and highways converge, becomes the crossroads of 
the nation. |fn| 
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The Sparrow Hawk Primitive Area of the IlUnoh River 
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by Larry Dean Rogers 

photography by Tom Lee 
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1^ orty years ago a little town sprang from the windblown prairie northeast of 
Oklahoma City, its settlers every bit as colorful, as determined as those who 
arrived fifty years earlier to tame Indian Territory. Just like statehood-era 
pioneers, the founders could not have known what the future held, but they 
certainly had their dreams. Branded Frontier City, U.S.A., entertainment was 
its stated mission, and the early days were prosperous as the village grew. 

Herds of people drove to see the quaint settlement that sat on land home- 
steaded in 1889 by Ezra Walter Parks, Some said the little town didn’t stand a 
chance against Oklahoma City’s two other similar amusement venues — 
Springlake and Wedgewood— but founders Jimmy Burge and Jack Williams 
would have the last laugh. By the 1970s, both competing parks had gone to the 
gallows. And while Frontier City almost suffered the same fate, it hung on — 
from boomtown to ghost town and back again. 
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Park visitors entering OTC-XI in the late 1950s 


B urge, a one-time Hollywood press agent who had repre- 
sented such Tinseltown luminaries as Joan Crawford and Robert Tay- 
lor, was a man who could promote anything, says Gary Story, president 
of Premier Parks, the company that now runs Frontier City. Burge had 
returned to Oklahoma from his job at MGM and found himself playing 
a starring role in the state’s Semi-Centennial Exposition in 1957. Orga- 
nizers agreed upon a theme, “Atoms to Arrows,” and Burge oversaw con- 
struction of a boomtown, enabling Oklahomans to sample a little of the 
flavor of a wilder, woolier 1907. The expo, it turned out, was a huge hit. 

Burge had seen and admired Disneyland when it opened in Anaheim, 
California, in 1955 and was dizzy for “the man who wrote the book,” 
Walter Knott, mastermind behind Knott’s Berry Farm outside Los An- 
geles. Inspired by his own success at the expo boomtown, Burge, a ringer 
for a movie star (or perhaps a Mafioso), wanted to try something similar 
to the California theme parks in Oklahoma City, something that would 
offer a permanent taste of the dustier days of an ornery young state. To 
his pleasant surprise, the idea met with little resistance. 
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Two gimslifigers 
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R.F.]. Williams, better known as Jack, had built up a circuit of laun- 
dries in Oklahoma City and had his own colorful reputation. A wealthy, 
aggressive man, Williams, who introduced the car stereo to Oklahoma 
and later helped develop the Red River ski area, heard of Burge's plans 
and knew he had to have the parkas linen contract. At a party, Williams 
cornered Burge so he could set his plan in motion. Little did he know, 
Burge already knew of Williams and had some of his own wrangling in 
mind. Williams took such a shine to Burgees ideas and his contagious vi- 
sion that he came aboard as principal investor. Soon others began put- 
ting up capital, including Daily Oklahoman publisher E,L. Gaylord, ap- 
pliance distributor Luther Delaney, and First National Bank & Trust 
chairman C.A. Vose, 

Always the promoter, Burge had very specific ideas about which side 
of the highway the park should be located on. It had to be on the west- 
bound side, he reasoned, because travelers leaving or passing through 
Oklahoma for vacation destinations would still have all their money to 
spend. Those coming back would be broke, naturally, and therefore would 
bypass the budding little town, 

"Families on the way to California will stop for every snake pit and rock 
pile along the way. When they start back, they've seen Disneyland and 
Knott’s Berry Farm, they’ve spent all their money; they're three days late 
getting back to Ohio, and they wouldn’t stop for the Last Supper with 
the original cast. Going out, they’ve got money and time. Coming back 
they haven’t got either one,” Burge once said. 

For $800,000 and in less than ten weeks, Burge and Williams’ hopes 
materialized. "It was the history of a thousand frontier towns/’ wrote the 
first issue of the Frontier City Gazette. "Lots paced off at a run, buildings 
from quick sketches, deals made on the spot word-of-mouth, everything 
at fever pitch.” 

The park opened on May 30, 1958, with thirty-nine attractions. The 
buildings had been designed by Russell Pearson, the Oklahoma City art- 
ist responsible for most of the displays at the expo. That first year, 1,3 
million visitors bellied up to the bar at two saloons, then moseyed down 
to the hotel or ice cream parlor. Buffalo burgers were munched on at the 
cider milk The original house built by former landowner 
Ezra Parks was left standing. There was no admission 
charge in the early days (“People carTt believe this,” 

Burge had said) because the park collected rent from its 
tenants, who in turn charged visitors various fees. The 
park controlled the gunfights and train rides. Frontier 
City, U.S,A. had its own police department and post 
office and even printed its own currency. Williams was 
mayor at one time, as was Jim Norick, who was Okla- 
homa City’s mayor. 

Set in that lawless era, gunfights could break out at any 
time, so park-goers were given tongue-in-cheek warn- 
ings. One of the gunsliiiging scoundrels was Black Bart, 
portrayed by Jack Williams’ son, Bob, now a Los Ange- 
leno best known for producing the 1970s television show Love, Ameri- 
can Style and more recently the television series The Black Stallion. Ap- 
parently honing his skills as a showman at Frontier City, the then 18 year 
old and the other gunslingers staged their own train and bank robberies 
and in general created mayhem in the village streets. The fights were 
scripted, with five daily shows during the week, ten on weekends, Bob 
recalls. The scalawags were paid a dollar a fall and used blanks in their 
six-shooters to "kill” their targets. The marshals — protectors of the 
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townsfolk — were paid a saia^>^ 

“The blanks we used were packed with a Fiberglas 
wadding* If we ran out of the Fiberglas^ we used toi- 
let papier to repiack them/' Bob says* 

Though the bullets weren't real, there wms still an 
element of danger in using them. Once the younger 
Williams piainfully “shot" himself in the leg with the 
fake ammunition. There was another danger. Abuse 
of power. 1 n the very year Frontier City opened, nol- 
so ' acc i d en t a I i n j ti r ies occ u rred wh e ii s h o w m e n R J , 
Mythen and Charles Qay “pistol-whipped” two 
teenage boys, resulting in charges of assault and bat- 
lery. “Doc Holliday” and “Marshal” evidently as- 
sumed their roles a bit too seriously and decided to 
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discipline the youths for drinking beers on the streets* 
(Other shootings included a Frontier City marshal 
who was seriously wounded when a gun with a live 
shell w<is used, as well as the tragic death of a security 
guard during a real bank robbery in 1987 at Frontier 
City's on-site bank*) 

Though it was the primary draw'ing card, Western 
entertainment — ^featuring such celebrities as Duncan 
Rcnaldo, better known as the Cisco Kid, and Burt 
Reynolds from his Gutjsmoke days — wasn't the only 
diversion at Frontier City then. Folks could ride up the 
120- foot space tower, Teepees to 'l owers, in a bucket 
for a breathtaking view of the park and surrounding 
countryside* When an area entrepreneur with authen- 


tic engineering credentials proposed to Burge that he 
build an actual flying saucer — and realizing the vast 
promotional potential — Burge quickly found 
$35,000 to finance the project. Day after day, the en- 
gineer was seen busily building what looked like an 
authentic Hying saucer on park grounds. Covert in his 
“artistry,” no one was permitted to 
enter the craft \vhile construction 
was underway. He insisted this 
added to the mystique. Meanwhile, 

Burge heavily promoted the liftoff 
With newspaper advertisements 
broadcasting “Take-Off for the 
Moon!”, and on the day of the 
scheduled launch around 10,000 
people packed Frontier City* As an- 
ticipation swelled, the saucer stayed 
right where it was. Minutes passed, 
and still no movement. Turns out 
that a snake oil salesman had horn- 
swoggled them all and disappeared. A brief investi- 
gation showed that the ship was nothing but a sheik 
But Burge saw the bright side of the situation* “It 
did do what we were hoping — it drew 1 0,000 people,” 
he said at the time. 

Burge stayed with the park only three years* Gen- 
eral consensus on his departure is that he simply ex- 
hausted bis interest level, but his partner Williams 
stayed put for nearly two decades* Burge, who had 
started his career in the entertainment business at age 
10 when he took a job as an usher at the Criterion 
Theatre, died at age 76 in 1989* Williams, in his late 
eighties, still lives in Oklahoma City* 

N ot long after the grand opening, Fron- 

tier City's appeal dwindled. One novelty hawker 
said business “hit rock bottom” in the early Sixties* 
Less than a decade after its grand opening, the amuse- 
ment park found itself in federal receivership. The 
father-and-son team of Abe and Howard Sluskyfrom 
Omaha rescued the park in 1968 from the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, who had purchased the park off 
the block earlier that same year. During much of the 
Sltisky tenure, decay crept in* In 1981, investors with 
the Oklahoma City-based Tierco Group purchased 
Frontier City, intending to bulldoze the little village — 
which by that time sat on valuable Interstate 35 
frontage — to make way for a possible commercial de- 
velopment on the now less rural site* But Tierco presi- 
dent Neil Standfield had a change of heart and de- 
cided to resurrect what had become little more than 
a ghost town. Refurbishing began, and at the end of 
1983, Gary Story, at that time an amusement park 
manager in Sydney, Australia, took the reins* 
“Because the oil bust was still going on, we took 
baby steps,” Story says. “1 have to give full credit 
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to Tierco. They put a lot of money into revitalizing the park. What 
things cost today, it doesn’t take long for a million dollars to be sucked 
right up.” 

In 1986, the amusement park’s first big ride, a looping roller coaster 
called the Silver Bullet, was installed. Five years later. Frontier City made 
a breakthrough when the Wildcat, a complex wooden roller coaster, 
made its debut. Finally, it seemed. Frontier City was shedding baby fat 
and becoming a full-fledged amusement park, entering the big league 
of roller coasters and rock concerts. Face-lifts to the earlier-era build- 
ings continued. As the ticket-takers noted significant growth in atten- 
dance, other rides were added: the Nightmare, an indoor roller coaster; 
Renegade Rapids, a white-water rapids ride; the Geronimo Skycoaster, 
a cross between bungee jumping and hang-gliding; and the Prairie 
Schooner, a giant swinging pirate ship. The park then started a nightly 
$2,000 fireworks display during the summer season. But the shows re- 
mained the same: Doc Snooker’s Rainmaker Show, Two Johns Saloon 
Revue, and the Wild West Gunfighters Stunt Show. 

N OW IN ITS FORTIETH YEAR, FRONTIER CITY IS ADDING A NEW OK 
Corral, a state-of-the-art arena — sort of a town within a town — 
featuring gunfights complete with special effects including pyrotechnics. 
Also new are additions to the children’s Paul Bunyan’s Tiny Timber 
Town and a new million-dollar ride called the Tomahawk. Today, Fron- 
tier City draws around 500,000 visitors every year, says general manager 
Manny Gonzalez. Visitors are polled every day, and it’s not unusual to 
see Gonzalez out in the park shaking hands and meeting people, even 
picking up trash. Some advantages of the smaller-size park are less dense 
crowds, shorter waits for rides, and lower prices compared to parks like 
Six Flags Over Texas, the nearest competitor. “Every year we try to learn 
from customer feedback what they liked and didn’t like about their 
visit,” Gonzalez says. Parents want to be involved in their kids’ play, they 
found out, so more kiddie rides and a focus on family-style entertain- 
ment evolved. 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of today’s Frontier City is its 
parent company. Premier Parks, the fourth-largest theme park company 
in the world and third-largest regional theme park company in the 
United States. With Gary Story at the helm, the company, which is now 
traded on the New York Stock Exchange, operates thirteen parks in the 
United States (including Marine World Africa USA in the Bay Area) and 
six in Europe. The recent European acquisitions in Belgium, France, and 
the Netherlands mark Premier Parks’ international debut. 

From boomtown to ghost town and back again, indeed. Surely fore- 
fathers Burge and Williams had envisioned — or at the very least hoped — 
for their Oklahoman answer to Disneyland to have a lasting presence in 
their home state. But catching up to the world’s top theme parks proves 
all frontiers find their horizons. 

GETTING THERE 

Frontier City is located at 1 1501 N,E. Expressway^ just south of Northeast 122nd 
Street on Interstate 35. IFs ten minutes north of downtown Oklahoma City and 
ninety minutes from downtown Tulsa. Frontier City*s 1998 season starts Sunday^ 
April 5. The park is open weekends until May 24, when it opens daily through 
August 16. From August 21 to October 31, Frontier City is open weekends and 
holidays only. Admission is $21.99 for adults and $14.99 for kids under forty-eight 
inches tall, senior citizens 62 and older, and handicapped persons. Children two 
and under get in free, and special rates are available for groups of fifteen or more. 
For more information call (405) 478-2412. 
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by George Lang 

photography by Mark Hancock 






T 

he State Capitol building, resplendent in its Greco-Roman-on-the- 
Prairie architecture, looms a mere mile away, offering a certain sanctuary to 
lawmakers as they go about the business of governing the forty-sixth state. 
The Capitol just so happens to be within walking distance of the Truong 
Thanh Supermarket at Northwest 23rd Street and Walker Avenue, but if 
you were to compare the cultures of Little Saigon and the Oklahoma Capi- 
tol complex, there might as well be an ocean between them. 

It is a societal shift that grows apparent with the abundance of picto- 
graphs, exotic restaurants, and the curious smell of fresh fish — a rarity in 
Oklahoma City, where residents have become accustomed to experiencing 
fish in nice, sanitized packages: shrink-wrapped, fileted, no head in sight. 

In the markets springing up in this area of town, business is done much 
like it was back home, over 15,000 miles away. And judging from the 
throngs of customers meandering between the restaurants and stores on 
any given weekend, business is good. 
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Thien shopping at Cao Nguyen Supermarket 


Chinatowns are common to large North American 
cities — thriving in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Houston, and New York — but this is no Chinato%vn. 
Those communities have existed since the mid- i SOOs, 
when Chinese laborers came to the United States to 
help build the railroad system. This area of central 
Oklahoma City is a comparatively new phenomenon, 
a happy ending for many new Americans after one 
of the darkest periods in recent history. 

I N APRIL 1975, AFTER TWO DECADES OF FIGHTING 
between communists in the north and capitalists 
in the south, South Vietnamese President Nguyen 
Van Thieu ceded control of most of his country to 
North Vietnam. He resigned on April 2 ! and fled the 
country. Nine days later, Saigon, the southern capi- 
tal, was surrendered, and the bloody and hopeless 
Vietnam War ended. Any hope of returning to the old 
days, when a free market reigned first under French 
provincial rule and then under an independent gov- 
ernment, dissolved like rice paper in hot tea, forcing 
thousands of Vietnamese to say goodbye to their 
homeland and find a new life overseas. 

That year, 150,000 refugees fled South Vietnam, 
often sponsored by churches that paid for their travel 
and helped them obtain residence in the U.S. Of that 


number, about 2,000 came to Oklahoma, an area bear- 
ing little resemblance to the lush, tropical terrain of 
Vietnam. Trading a land of jungles and rice paddies 
for one of tallgrass and wheat fields, the refugees 
planted roots near their sponsoring churches, and 
many slowly built new lives in a section of Oklahoma 
City that, at the time, no one seemed to want anymore. 

A S Saigon fell, so did the neighborhood sur- 
rounding Northwest 23rd and Classen Boulevard. 
Although mainstays like Kamp's grocery store con- 
tinued to provide services in the area, many busi- 
nesses were driven away by the twin urban maladies 
of suburban flight and central decay. Urban planners 
call it the “donut effect,” a phenomenon in which the 
original population fiees the inner city for the rela- 
tive security of the suburbs without being sufficiently 
replaced. Crime rates went up; business traffic 
deteriorated. 

But as Vietnamese immigrants started to open busi- 
nesses, the donut hole slowly filled. What was once a 
depressed area is now enjoying a surprising renais- 
sance. And with new Vietnamese-owned businesses 
opening frequently — a new Vietnamese-Chinese deli, 
Le Croissant, began serving unique sandwiches and 
entrees at the end of 1997 — the moniker “Little 
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Saigon” is on the rise. 

Dzung Le, co-owner with Long Nguyen of Pho Ca-Dao, a Vietnamese 
noodle shop at Northwest 24th and Classen, participated in the 
neighborhood's revitalization and takes a fair amount of pride in what 
he now sees around him. He describes Classen Boulevard of the early 
Nineties as really dead,” all but a distant memory in view of the now bus- 
tling economy of the community and the current success of his location, 
a strip mall that was rechristened Jade Asian Plaza last 
year. Dzung credits the area's current successes to his .[ 
fellow immigrants. 

*The Vietnamese community has moved in, and it has 
changed the face of this part of the city,” he says, sitting 
amid the bright white decor of Pho Ca- Dao. "'Every com- 
munity has a bad side, but as IVe noticed since I came 
here three years ago, I used to see a lot of crime on 
Classen. Now you hardly see it.” 


T hose who live near little Saigon have 
watched the community grow. They remember 
when the Truong Thanh Supermarket opened, replacing forgotten Sound 
Warehouse record store in early 1995. The compact discs and cassettes 
are still there, but now they are only a sideline that owner Teresa Tran 
offers for customers of the grocery store, and instead of finding Top 40 
hits, shoppers will find imports from Southeast Asia, usually drippy love 
ballads and high-energy dance pop tapes from the latest Vietnamese 
hear tth rob. But the “Saigon Sound” is overwhelmed by the sights and 
smells of the store, a far cry from the name-brand familiarity of subur- 
ban supermarkets. 

The foodstuffs lining the shelves and refrigerated cases of Truong Thanh 
are exotic in a land where home-style chicken fried steak is king. Shrimp, 
cuttlefish, salmon, and tuna — replete with heads and accompanying blank 
stares — fill the store's ample freezers^ cans of bananas and jackfruit are 
in abundance; rice vermicelli and generous packages of wide chow fun 
noodles — as well as just about every permutation of tofu — ^await their 
proper place in a stew or a savory noodle dish. When Vietnamese immi- 
grants came to Oklahoma City, they brought their appetites for traditional 
Asian food with them, and when they couldnT find a familiar spice or 
locate their favorite rice, they imported what they needed. 

As a result, groceries are a backbone of the Little Saigon economy, sup- 
plying a social and commercial center for the community. Truong Thanh 
and the Mai-Son Seafood and Oriental Food Market, a store located just 
up Classen in a building that once housed a New Age crystal and incense 
shop, are relative newcomers, augmenting a market already established 
by the extensive inventory of Cao Nguyen Supermarket, the granddaddy 
of Little Saigon's grocery hub. 

Every day, Cao Nguyen does as much business as grocery stores twice 
its size, holding its own in a city dominated by regional supermarket 
chains. Part of the reason is reputation. Cao Nguyen is the oldest and most 
established of the Vietnamese grocery stores, and the Luong family were 
successful merchants in the old country, but the primary element in the 
grocery's success is its perfect location in the heart of Little Saigon's busi- 
ness district. In an area where a large part of the citizenry does most of its 
traveling on foot, Cao Nguyen is within walking distance for most of its 
customers. During the weekend, Little Saigon is teeming with shoppers, 
and one of the main draws is Cao Nguyen. All the essentials are present: 
several varieties and grades of rice, noodles ranging from chow fun to 
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delicate rice vermicelli, spring roll wrappers, about twenty different curry 
pastes, and specialty seafood items like preformed ‘^fish balls.” But the 
best kept secret at Cao Nguyen are the spices. 

Most conventional supermarket shoppers have pantries stocked with 
name-brand spices, all in brightly colored two-ounce bottles with shaker 
tops and lofty price tags. In contrast, there are no frills to the spices at 
Cao Nguyen — most of them are packaged in plastic 
bags, simple clear bottles, or tin canisters. The abundance 
and variety of spices is staggering, and prices for gener- 
ous amounts of staples like black peppercorns or chili 
powder hover around one dollar. 

Seafood is a major staple in Vietnamese diets, and it 
dominates the freezers at the store. It seems fresh sup- 
plies are brought in constantly, and sales would warrant 
such activity, which explains the almost Olympian length 
of Cao Nguyen’s checkout lines. During a typical busy 
Sunday, the three checkout lanes are routinely filled ten 
deep with customers eager to unload their brimming baskets, but the col- 
orful merchandise and remarkable atmosphere don't cry out for express 
lanes and price scanners. 

Just south of Cao Nguyen is a testament to the growing economic clout 
of Little Saigon: a new, pristine Eckerd Drug located at the northeast 
corner of Classen and Northwest 23rd. In 1996, construction crews tore 
down two major buildings: a tattered strip mall on the corner and the 
former home of Grand House, the most successful single restaurant in 
the area. The demolition of the original Grand House location, with its 
tiny, continually packed parking lot and standing- room-only dining hall, 
seemed the end of an era, but it proved to be another indication of the 
growth of Little Saigon. Within weeks, Grand House had reopened two 
blocks away, in what was formerly a Village Inn pancake house. The new 
location, with a large, spacious dining area and ample parking, turned out 
to be a necessary vertical move—since the relocation, the customer base 
has grown to match the increase in square footage. 

On any given week, business people shoehorn their way into Grand 
House at midday when the eatery offers reasonably priced combination 
platters and standard lunch specials. But while Grand House’s weekday 
lunches are immensely popular among Capitol employees and wayward 
downtowners, they are eclipsed by the popularity of Dim Sum, served 
exclusively from 9 a.m, to 3 p.m. each Saturday and Sunday. 

While Dim Sum is a distinctly Asian culinary tradition, the sheer vol- 
ume of food is more reminiscent of an ancient Roman gorgefest. Pa- 
trons are seated at their tables, as waiters cart a seemingly endless as- 
sortment of exotic entrees throughout the restaurant. Dumplings made 
from pork or seafood are most associated with Dim Sum, but extraor- 
dinary squid and octopus dishes and sweet desserts also are passed from 
table to table. The payment process for a Dim Sum experience is simi- 
lar to some sushi bars, where items are price coded by the color of the 
dinnerware on which they are served. As the customer takes a dish from 
a cart, a Grand House waiter stamps a card the customer is given as he 
enters the restaurant. At the end of this culinary bacchanal, visitors 
waddle their overfed selves to the cashier, where stamps are totaled. An 
all-out, no-holds-barred, full-contact Dim Sum experience is not likely 
to cost more than $25 per person, a relative bargain for the sheer vol- 
ume of fine food available and consumed. 
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Dim Sum diners 




Lunch at Lido 
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North ot Cao Nguyen and across Classen from the new Grand House 
in the Little Saigon Shopping Center is Lido, one of the fastest-growing 
restaurants in Oklahoma City, Since its inception in the early 1990s, the 
restaurant has added new locations, including one in the Village, The 
French colonial influence so pervasive in Vietnam until 1954 informs 
much of the cuisine and presentation at Lido, and dining at the restau- 
rant is an elegant yet fiscally unthreatening experience. Each course has 
its surprises. The spring rolls (Cai Cuon) are fresh, not fried, consisting 
of vermicelli, carrots, and mint roiled in thick rice paper and served with 
a rich peanut sauce. Main courses include spicy barbecued beef ribs (Coni 
Do Bo Dai Han)\ thick, creamy curry dishes (Com Con); and fiery noodle 
dishes and soups, A colfee sundae provides a great ending for a Lido din- 
ner — a sugar rush with a caffeinated kicken 
The most arresting visual landmark in Little Saigon existed long be- 
fore the first Vietnamese immigrants came to Oklahoma, and its recent 
commercial makeover is further indication of the economic importance 
of the district* The Townley*s milk bottle was repainted in 1997 with a 
Braum’s Dairy Stores logo; it was a move not entirely popular with some 
preservation -minded Oklahoma City residents, although it does indicate 
how valuable that advertising space has become* Once a dairy store in its 
own right, the building now houses Saigon Baguette, a take-out only deli- 
catessen bringing the French and Vietnamese influences together in a 
more obvious manner: Vietnamese-style meats and vegetables served on 
French bread. 

On a stomach- led tour of Little Saigon, Vietnamese noodle soup should 
be at the top of any *To eat” list The *'Pho” prefix in a restaurant's name 
indicates that noodle soup is being served, and there are several such res- 
taurants on Classen, but one of the most popular and enduring is Pho Ca- 
Dao in the Jade Asian Plaza, directly west of the Brau m's milk bottle. Pho 
Ca-Dao serves soup, and while some Western palates might see that as a 
limited menu, this soup is definitely good food. Most are beef-based, with 
differences based on the cut of meat and all varieties in- 
clude rice vermicelli and a plate of bean sprouts, basil 
leaves, lemon, and hot peppers. Frugal diners will take 
considerable pleasure in the low wallet impact of the res- 
taurant, Pricing on all items at Pho Ca-Dao is determined 
by size: Xe Lua (large) is $4.75, Dac Biet (medium) is 
$4,25, and To Nho (small) is $3.75, However, size is rela- 
tive — a To Nho serving is much more than a cup of soup. 
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isrroRs CAN get a taste of Vietnamese culture 
through sampling the cuisine, but the economy and 
sociology of the area consists of far more than restau- 
rants and the people who love them. According to the 
1990 U,S, Census, the Asian population in Oklahoma 
City has risen v\feli beyond 10,000, and if surrounding suburbs are 
included, that figure nearly doubles. Most are Vietnamese, with Chinese 
and Asian-lndian immigrants holding the number two and three spots, 
respectively. 

Like most economies. Little Saigon’s is diverse, and most of the Viet- 
namese population’s needs are met within a square mile — a video store 
offering films from Vietnam and Hong Kong, a few cosmetologists, a 
bridal shop, a family practitioner, a barber shop, and several clothing 
stores can be found in the area. Some stores provide more than one 
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A Sunday feast at Grand House 


service — at Trung Tam Dich Vu Tan-Quang, just 
down the block from Lido, you can have a manicure 
and book an international flight. At A Chau, you can 
buy decorative ceramics or have your VCR repaired. 
Over at Saigon Troi Trang, you can peruse the latest 
fashions from Southeast Asia and pick up the new 
compilation of Vietnamese love songs. Such seem- 
ingly disparate services in individual stores might 
seem strange, but the business 
practice is another import from 
the outdoor markets of Southeast 
Asia, and they are equally success- 
ful within the Oklahoma City 
community, 

Xuyen Do, a middle-aged man 
who runs Xuyen Custom Tailor on 
north Classen, came to Oklahoma 
in 1975, immediately after the fall 
of Saigon, During the war, he 
worked for the United States gov- 
ernment (in an undisclosed capac- 
ity), and his wife was a professional 
tailor. When he and his family ar- 
rived in Oklahoma through the sponsorship of a lo- 
cal Baptist church, he worked for several years in the 
alterations business before opening his own store in 
Little Saigon in 1988. Xuyen says business has neither 
boomed nor suffered since he opened, but it has pro- 
vided a steady stream of income, making it possible 
to send his children to college. Since Xuyen Custom 


an inch ot space is 
wasted in Xuyens store. 
Italian suits and 
dresses, waiting to be 
altered, hang alongside 
traditional Vietnamese 
bridal gowns. 


Tailor is a family business, Xuyen says he wouldn’t 
know what to do if he were suddenly inundated with 
work, “If they bring too much, I camiot do it all, and 
not too much, I canh stay,” he says, “So-so is okay. 
If s not good and not bad. We go day by day.” 

Not an inch of space is wasted in Xuyen’s store. Ital- 
ian suits and dresses, waiting to be altered, hang 
alongside traditional Vietnamese bridal gowns. Even 
though he runs a comfortably successful business, he 
doesn’t see himself ever being an ultra-competitive 
businessman. Instead, thi.s is something he and his 
wife do to make a simple, no-frills living. “Me and my 
wife work together for our lives, nothing special,” he 
says, even though he put four children through col- 
lege. “1 worked hard for my children’s future. My 
hopes have come true. My children have become good 
persons — ^ they have good health and education.” 

Dzung Leof Pho Ca-Dao escaped Vietnam with his 
family at the age of 15 by crossing the border into 
Thailand in 1980. While in Thailand, his family ob- 
tained sponsorship from a church group in Minne- 
sota, allowing them to emigrate to America, Dzung 
says that his experience was not as difficult as some 
of his neighbors, many of whom crowded onto fish- 
ing boats to escape the turmoil in their country. Still, 
many Vietnamese weren’t so lucky, ending up in refu- 
gee camps in Hong Kong and Malaysia and later 
forced to repatriate back to Hanoi, where their futures 
were uncertain at best. 

Dzung, safely in the U.S. through his church spoil- 
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sorship, entered the U.S, Army after arriving in Minnesota and eventu- 
ally settled in Oklahoma City after his tour of duty ended. He Is an archi- 
tect by trade, but he says he had difficulty breaking into the highly com- 
petitive business and was forced to rethink his career choice. Four years 
ago, he and a business partner opened Pho Ca-Dao with no restaurant 
experience but plenty of desire to achieve success on their own terms. “We 
knew somebody who was selling the store, and we bought it. The first 
couple of months, we had to learn how to manage the store because we 
didn't have experience,” Dzung says. “Most people who came here had 
no experience, except the people in Cao Nguyen market — they already 
had business in Vietnam. But most of the people here had no idea of how 
to do business.” 

The architect-cum-restaurateur is not alone. Dzung says many people 
found themselves changing careers in midstream when they emigrated 
to the U.S., often giving up established, lucrative, or loved careers in their 
homeland. “They have different backgrounds,” he says. “Some came from 
labor in Vietnam; some were professors in Vietnam.” While Dzung works 
on his MBA at the University of Oklahoma and continues to operate his 
restaurant, he is using his architectural skills to redesign Military Park, a 
small patch of trees and grass near Classen. 

The reasons for relocating to Oklahoma are not immediately obvious, 
but Dzung says they make perfect sense. While some refugees came to 
Oklahoma after arriving in the United States through sponsorship, the 
influx of Vietnamese immigrants into the Classen business district was 
also a result of the economy in California, the first stop for many immi- 
grants when they initially left Vietnam. “The economy [in California] 
went down and people began moving to Oklahoma, and they invested 
money more in stores,” Dzung says. “The business climate is better here, 
nice people here, and it takes less money to invest in small businesses. In 
California, it's really high. To invest in small business, it costs about 
$100,000. Over here, you can do it for $30,000 or $50,000.” 

D zung believes that little Saigon will continue to grow 

and that the infusion of Vietnamese into the Classen area has been 
good for the city's economy. In addition, the area has become safer, and 
Dzung says police officers who work Little Saigon have even taken it upon 
themselves to learn Vietnamese, fostering closer ties between the immi- 
grants and the rest of the city and fighting the isolation often affecting 
ethnic areas. 

While most residents in Little Saigon still have a fondness for their 
homeland, they have differing views on returning to Vietnam. Dzung says 
he would like to go back someday, but only if the government is restruc- 
tured into a democracy. Although he hasn't returned since leaving fifteen 
years ago, he has heard the oft-told stories in which former Vietnamese 
citizens return home only to be forced to pay massive kickbacks to cus- 
toms agents. He describes the current Vietnamese govern men t as a Ma- 
fia-like organization, and while this saddens him, he is happy with the 
opportunities afforded him in Oklahoma City. 

Xuyen Do, the tailor, has no desire to return to Vietnam, except per- 
haps for a visit. Saigon is now Ho Chi Minh City, and while Vietnam has 
been instituting economic reform, Xuyen says he doubts the country will 
ever adopt a democratic political system. Now that his family has grown 
up in the U.S., he doesn't believe there is much left for him in the People's 
Republic of Vietnam. “Everything is different now,” he says. “We can't 
live over there. 1 hope to visit, but after the twenty years fve lived here, 
the American custom is mine.” I0i 



Dzung Le hi Pho Ca-Dao 



GETTING THERE 

Oktahonui City^s Little Saigon is located in the vicinhy of 
Northwest 23rd Street and Qassen Boukvard. Here's a 
santplmg of Asian cuisine ami adtnre: 

• Pho Ca-Dao, 2431 Ciasserh (405) 52 DBS 1 9. 

• Truong Thanh Snpertnarkeu 44? NW. 23rd, 

(405) 525-8260. 

• MdJ-San Seafood and Oriental Food MarkeL 3015 
N. Chissem (405)557-1640. 

• Cao Nguyen Snperniarkeu 2502 N Military, 

(405) 525-7650. 

- Xuyen Custom Tailor, 2417 N. Classen, (405} 524-7846. 

• Grand House, 2701 N. Classen, (405) 524-7333. 

• Lido Restaurant, 2518 N. Miliiary Ave., (405) 521-1902. 

• Baguette, 2426 N. (405) 524-2660. 

^ Pho Cuong Restaurant, 3016 M Classen, (405) 524-5045. 
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he land is marked with the signs of its primal beginnings. All across the 
Panhandle the rolling shortgrass prairie is frequently interrupted by open 
wounds that might have been made by human machinery, but weren’t. Rain 
inflicted these wounds, slowly or in catastrophic attacks of storm. Within 
the tears the earth s layers lie exposed, the map of a place that depicts not 
space, but time. 

Near the northwestern corner of the Panhandle stands Black Mesa, the state’s 
geographic crown: a level patch of volcanic land left standing when everything 
else eroded. In Cimarron County, a certain creek bed bears the footprints of 
dinosaurs. Coronado picked a path not far from those reptilian traces. Certain 
furrows in Panhandle fields make the mind leap another 300 years. They are 
the visible remnants of the wagon ruts that constituted the Santa Fe Trail. 


by Gordon Grice 

photograph)^ by David Fitzgerald 
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These characters mark the Panhandle as a ragged 
frontier of human existence, and that's what it is. 
Climate and geography combine to erase all but the 
most dramatic changes, and those lie embroiled to- 
gether, the historic and the prehistoric showing 
plainly through the crops of the current human in- 
habitants. Looking across this land is a reminder of 
how new our settlement of it is. 

As 1 drove across the Panhandle on a recent winter 
afternoon, I thought about that strange mixture of 
history and prehistory. I remembered 
the foundation of a dust bowl house 
my grandmother showed me years 
ago: shattered bricks and rotting 
planks, a few bits of harness tackle on 
the ground outside, and where the 
potbellied stove had been, a chunk of 
coal that no one had gotten around to 
burning. I kept the coaL 

The No Man's Land Museum is one of the strang- 
est places Tveever been. Strolling through a relatively 
small space, I see hints of almost every aspect of Pan- 
handle history. A wail of 350 carvings in alabaster by 
local artists, the alabaster itself quarried from the 
banks of the Beaver River near Baker. A flat chunk of 
Dakota sandstone big enough to stopper a fifty- five- 
gallon drum — pressed into it, like a family crest into 
sealing wax, the footprint of some dinosaur extinct 
for sixt)^-five million years. Further on, a natural cast 
of a similar print; mud filled a dinosaur track and, over 
a stretch of eons, solidified, eventually popping neatly out 
of the print as a replica of the animafs foot. 

Into another room, and Tm confronted by carnivo- 
rous animals stuffed in mid-snarl — ^a mountain lion, 
a brown bear, a pair of coyotes. Perched in a glass case 
is an infant rattlesnake poised in the act of suicide, 
stabbing its curved fangs into its own back. Next to 
it a rusty brown dianiondback too thick to circle with 
the fingers of one hand stares at me with fogged, dead 
eyes. Its tail sports fifteen rings of rattle. Between the 
large adult and the infant lies an even more impos- 
ing rattle, nineteen rings long, chopped from the tail 
of what must have been a huge snake. And then the 
museum's unofficial mascot, a spindly-legged Here- 
ford calf dead for decades. Its head branches insidiously 
into two. The result: a right eye and a left set next to 
each other in a gaze, a two-headed cow from the land 
of nightmares. 


Land Museum is 
one of the strangest 
places I Ve ever been. 


The PrintingPress 

In another of the museum's eleven rooms — amid 
archaic cash registers and adding machines — 
stands a battered and unimposing piece of gear. At 
first glance I take it for an end table, and not a par- 
ticularly well preserved one. A second glance re- 


veals movable parts — or formerly movable parts, at 
any rate, of uncertain function. 

It's a printing press, museum director Ken Turner 
tells me. It looks nothing like any press IVe ever 
seen, which isn't hard to understand when I find out 
this one is 180 years old and not much changed 
from the early designs of Benjamin Franklin. Manu- 
factured in 1817, the machine began its service in a 
young frontier town called Cincinnati, Ohio. How 
did it get from Cincinnati to Goodwell? Thereby 
hangs a tale— or rather, several dozen tales, 

J OTHAM Meeker was born in 1804 in cincin- 
nati. Once a printer's apprentice, at age 21 he at- 
tended a Baptist revival meeting that gave his life pur- 
pose. He became a missionary to the unsettled terri- 
tories of the American frontier. His first assignment 
had him working among the Potawatomi of Michigan 
Territory. In 1833, his employers at the Baptist Board 
of Foreign Missions sent Meeker and his wife west on 
a steamboat. 

His new assignment was to work among the Na- 
tive American tribes of Kansas. The federal govern- 
ment considered the grasslands and flint hills of 
Kansas useless, thus they became a dumping 
grounds for many different tribes from diverse 
places in the states and territories. The stories of the 
tribes vary only in particulars. In a broad outline, 
they are all the same: the federal government forced 
leaders of each tribe to cede its homeland in return 
for a patch of Kansas ground. Most of the tribes 
suffered from poverty, disease, and widespread al- 
coholism after their “relocation" to Kansas. White 
society explained these problems in terms of their 
own racist ideas about Native “savagery" and moral 
turpitude. Meeker's job was to bring “civilization" 
to the Shawnee people transplanted from his native 
Ohio. “Civilization" meant, foremost, the Christian 
religion and a settled farming life. 

Starting in Cincinnati, Meeker's steamer traveled 
down the Ohio River, then up the Missouri. On board 
was the little Franklin printing press, reputedly the 
first to cross the Mississippi River. It was already six- 
teen years old. The Board of Foreign Missions had 
bought this used press — ^$500, including the type and 
necessary accouterments^ — to save money. The mis- 
sionaries of that day made no distinction between re- 
ligious and secular education. Teaching Natives to 
read meant teaching them to read the Bible and the 
hymnal. For this reason, the board considered a print- 
ing press a reasonable part of a mission's outfit. 
Meeker's expertise in printing made him the ideal man 
for the mission they envisioned. 

Meeker and his press landed at Independence. Mis- 

The bdeoguered Frimkbti press 
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souri, and proceeded overland in a wagon to the Bap- 
tist Shawanoe, or Shawnee, Mission in Kansas near 
Kansas City, He spent the next three and a half years 
at the mission, serving as schoolteacher and preacher 
to the Shawnee and working a small farm. He also 
printed. The press turned out somewhere between 
twenty-five and thirty different pamphlets, which 
Meeker distributed to the tribe. Meeker also founded 
a Shawnee newspaper, to which the newly literate 
members of the tribe contributed. The Shawnee Sun 
was the first newspaper printed in Kansas, as well as 
the first periodical in the United States printed en- 
tirely in an Indian language. As part of his teaching 
efforts, the indefatigable Meeker devised a system for 
writing down Native American languages, rendering 
their sounds in simplified fashion with the ordinary 
Roman alphabet. This was about thirteen years af- 
ter Sequoyah invented the first system for a written 
Native American language. 

In 1837, the board sent Meeker southwest to the 
Ottawa Reservation, The press stayed behind at the 
Shawnee Mission, where it was rarely used. Twelve 
years later, when Meeker found out the press was sit- 
ting idle, he arranged for it to be sent to the Ottawa 
Reserve, where he used it to print newspapers, hym- 
nals, and schoolbooks. The first book published in 
Kansas was an Ottawa legal code from Meeker's press. 

Meeker died in 1855. The press had barely begun 
its journey. 

O LD DAVE ATCHISON CAME A LONG WAY TO 
serve his cause. The most famous son of 
Frogtown, Kentucky, Atchison had served as a U,S, 
senator from Missouri. In fact, he had been presi- 
dent pro tern of the Senate sixteen times, and on 
March 4, 1849, when President-elect Zachary Tay- 
lor had yet to take his oath, some insisted Atchison 
was technically president for a day. After his retire- 
ment from the Senate, Atchison worked as a lawyer 
and judge in Missouri. 

He and his men brought wagonloads of ammuni- 
tion and food from the borderlands of Missouri, 
along with two brass howitzers. They came after heavy 
rains, and a swollen river called the Big Stranger 
stopped their progress for two days. Eventually they 
forded and crossed the land held by the Delaware In- 
dians, On the morning of May 21, 1856, a bright, still 
day, they joined other groups in a force that was called 
a “posse,” though at 800 men, “army” might have 
been a better word. The force gathered outside on the 
high prairies west of Lawrence, Kansas, ready to teach 
the town a lesson. 

The town itself boasted forts and breastworks; it 
had been built with warfare in mind. The residents 
had laid in hoards of food and ammunition in case 
of siege, and there were plenty of guns. But Lawrence 


would offer no resistance. 

The background of the violence which was about 
to erupt is hard to sketch, because it involves com- 
plicated questions that had been in simmering de- 
bate for more than a hundred years. The central is- 
sue, the one that had come to dominate everything 
in Kansas, was slavery. Outsiders on both sides were 
pouring settlers, weapons, and bogus votes into the 
Territory. The pros! a very faction in Kansas, to which 
the posse members belonged, went under the euphe- 
mistic name of the Law and Order Party. Lawrence 
headquartered their enemies in the Free State Party. 
The parties had formed rival governments, but on 
this particular date the federal government was back- 
ing the prosiavery faction, A U,S. Marshal named 
Donelson had come with documents signed by a fed- 
eral judge, documents that included arrest warrants 
for several Free State leaders. The residents of 
Lawrence couldn’t resist Donelson and his Law and 
Order posse without defying the government of the 
United States. 

There was something else in the federal court docu- 
ments: an order to destroy the offices of the two Free 
State newspapers and the Free State Hotel. That, at least, 
is what the Law and Order men claimed afterwards. 

When it became clear Lawrence wouldn’t defy the 
U.S, government. Marshal Donelson came into town 
and began to arrest the men on his list. Old Dave 
Atchison and a few other Law and Order leaders came 
as well. Atchison even accepted an invitation to have 
lunch with the owners of the Free State Hotel. 

Meanwhile, the members of the posse waited in the 
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hills overlooking town, many drinking whiskey. A 
lone rider came among them and demanded their 
attention. He announced that the Marshal had 
no further need of their services, but the sheriff did. 
Sheriff Sam Jones was an active and violent mem- 
ber of the Law and Order Party, He showed him- 
self and received an ovation. He now had com- 
mand of an armed, drunken horde perched over an 
enemy town. 

At three in the afternoon, the posse made a cautious 
descent into town. They carried banners %vith slogans 
like “The Superiority of the White Race” and “South- 
ern Rights.” Also in tow— the flags of several South- 
ern states from which the Law and Order men had 
come. Despite the military regalia — and the presence 
of artillery, which included Atchison two cannons 
and three others — the force quickly abandoned the 
guise of an orderly army. They broke rank and be- 
came a mob. They did not, however, forget their tar- 
gets. They marched on the newspaper offices and the 
hotel. Old Dave Atchison, who had envisioned a dis- 
ciplined and legally sanctioned action against the 
town, rushed through the streets on horseback, try- 
ing to restrain his own men from their besotted fit 
of destruction. 

Sheriff Jones and his men wanted to raze the Free 
State Hotel, but Atchison urged them not to. In what 
must have been an unusual conversation, Atchison 
told him it would “satisfy the ends of justice” to 
merely send a cannonball through the hotel. Jones 
sent twenty- five cannonballs, but none of them made 
it through the sturdy walls. Explosive charges placed 
inside the building produced similarly unsatisfying 
results, though a small piece of wall did fall and kill a 
Law and Order man. Eventually the invaders set fire 
to the hotel. 

Meanwhile, other members of the mob had better 
luck at destroying the newspaper offices. At the Kan- 
sas Free Staley publisher Josiah Miller was heard to 
comment, "Well, boys, weTe in for it,” a minute be- 
fore a brick crashed through the front window. At the 
Heralel of Freeihtn office^ Law and Order men seized the 
t)pe from the press. The type went into the Wakamsa 
River; the press was thrown into the street. It was Meeker *s 
press, the one that now stands in the museum. 

T he sack of Lawrence was a prelude to 
bloodier events in Kansas that would soon tear 
the country apart. But the press outlasted that vio- 
lence. It showed up in many Kansas towns through 
the years — ^E.eCompton, Prairie City, Neosho Valley, 
Cottonwood Falls, Winfield, Liberal. It also made its 
way into “a few Missouri and Oklahoma towns as 
well,” according to a historian for the Kansas State 
Baptist Association, who tracked the press down in 
the late 1920s. The press could be identified because 


of manufacturer's marks indicating the place and 
date of its origin. Those marks remained in spite of 
age, wear, and abuse. 

Thai historian, J. T, Crawford, wrote a letter to 
Giles Miller in 1929. M iller was editor of the Pan- 
handle Heraldy an Oklahoma newspaper that traced 
its roots back to 1890. Founded at 
Hardesty, the newspaper had 
moved its offices — ^and its Franklin 
press — to Guymon via Rock Island 
Railroad. That press, on which the 
Hera/d had presumably begun, was 
lying in a pile of junk in a cellar 
when Miller dug it out at 
Crawford’s request. Crawford trav- 
eled to Guymon and identified the 
Herald's p iece of ju n k as the h istoric 
relic Meeker had brought across the 
Mississippi in 1833, the same one 
damaged in the Sack of Lawrence. 

The Kansas State Historical Soci- 
ety restored the press; its missing 
parts were “molded out of wood,” as 
Miller put it in a 1 930 Herald article. 

It was widely exhibited — at the Kan- 
sas State Museum, the Oklahoma 
State Fair, even the Journalism Department at 
the University of Oklahoma. Since that flurry of 
public appearances in the early 1930s, it has re- 
mained at No Man's Land Museum, a gift from 
the Panhandle Herald. That newspaper has 
changed its name a few times, but it still exists to- 
day as the Guy man Daily Herald. 

The Incubator 

The Panhandle in the 1940s. Rearing a child was 
different then. In Guymon, the children could play 
“out in the Breaks” after chores. The Breaks was the 
rough, hilly pasture at the western edge of town, now 
long since converted into a man-made lake. Parents 
thought nothing of letting their children play there, 
or at the neighbors' houses, unsupervised. 

Women gave birth at home or at nursing homes. 
“Nursing home” in those days meant a private resi- 
dence in which a room or two was set aside for the care 
of the sick, who paid two or three dollars a day to be 
tended by the lady of the house, in 1947, five nursing 
homes existed in Texas County— one in Texhoma, four 
in Guymon. There were no hospitals; the nearest was 
at Liberal, Kansas, forty miles from Guymon by ragged, 
narrow highway. Obituaries from the first half of the 
century often show Panhandle residents died out of 
state, in a hospital at Liberal or at Amarillo, Texas. 

Ether was the only anesthetic used in childbirth, 
and then only if necessary. It was administered in 
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small doses with a mask. The doctor came to the 
house or nursing home. His fee was $25, which in- 
cluded nine months of prenatal care. That 
amounted to about half a month’s income for some 
young working-class couples. 

Doctors advised mothers to give newborns water 
at first; for a fever, half an aspirin was the prescrip- 
tion. Nineties doctors, of course, frown on both 
practices. Some mothers breast-fed. (My grand- 
mother told me anyone who objected to the sight 
of a baby breast-feeding could be silenced with a 
quick squirt from across the room.) More typical, 
however, was bottle-feed- 
ing, either with formula 
or with cow’s milk. If a 
baby couldn’t tolerate 
cow’s milk, the family 
might buy a nanny goat. 

The bottles were heavy 
glass — disposables hadn’t 
been invented yet^ — ^and a 
mother’s day began early, 
boiling the bottles on the 
stove to sterilize them. 

Cow’s milk tended to 
make babies constipated, 
and mothers countered 
this problem with a bit of 
Karo syrup mixed into 
the bottle. During the sec- 
ond World War, when 
supplies were short and 
many items, from shoes 
and tires to bacon and 
sugar, were rationed, 

Karo syrup was difficult 
to get. Jean Danner, a 
Guymon resident whose 
first children were born in 
the ’40s, remembers people standing in line at the 
grocery store to buy syrup for their babies, even 
though some of them didn’t have babies. 

A doctor’s follow-up care was different then, too. 
Mrs. Danner described a typical phone call to the 
doctor about a sick child. 'T’d better stop by on my 
lunch hour,” Dr. W. D. McMurry would say. 

The other task that awaited a mother each morn- 
ing was diaper washing. Disposable diapers didn’t 
become readily available to most families until the 
early 1960s. But cloth diapers were yet another item 
in short supply during the w'ar. Mrs. Danner man- 
aged to get material for twenty-six diapers for her 
first child, who was born in 1941. She fought a con- 
stant battle to stay ahead of the laundry. When her 
third child came in 1947, the war was over and sup- 
plies were more plentiful, but she stockpiled eight 



The incubator 


or ten dozen diapers just to make sure she wouldn’t 
be caught in the diaper-washing frenzy again. 

The nipples of the glass bottles %vere made of 
heavy rubber, which was hard for a baby to deal 
with at first. Mrs. Danner recalls a visit from the 
young father of a premature baby. The baby was 
too weak to manage a new nipple; the father bor- 
rowed a used one from the Danners. 

After the war, the Panhandle, like the rest of the 
nation, experienced a baby boom. Vernal Focks, 
who worked for Dr. McMurry from 1944 to 1960, 
said the doctor delivered more than 2,000 babies 

during that period. 

A fact of Panhandle 
life that disturbed Mrs. 
Focks was the lack of 
proper care for infants 
who were premature or 
had other medical 
problems. With no lo- 
cal hospital, doctors 
could only send the ba- 
bies to Liberal, a delay 
which proved deadly 
for some children who 
might otherwise have 
lived. Panhandle resi- 
dents developed inge- 
nious ways of caring for 
such babies. One fam- 
ily in Beaver County 
kept a dangerously un- 
derweight baby in a 
shoebox under a light 
bulb. Someone in 
Texas County—fifty 
years after the fact, no 
one is sure w^ho^ — built 
a primitive incubator 
to keep the babies warm until they could be sent 
to Liberal. On the outside, the homemade incuba- 
tor resembled an orange crate. Inside were a mat- 
tress, blankets, and an infrared bulb. The device 
stayed in the basement of the county courthouse 
and was available to anyone. Many babies traveled 
to Liberal in this homemade incubator. 

In 1947, with the Baby Boom well underway, 
Mrs. Focks brought the problem of the primitive 
incubator to the Guymon chapter of Epsilon Sigma 
Alpha, a national businesswomen’s sorority to 
which she belonged. The chapter, which Mrs. 
Focks described as “a group of young, eager women 
looking for a civic project,” got to work on the 
problem that .spring. Having no hospital was no 
impediment to having a real incubator, they rea- 
soned. Soon they had priced a modern machine at 
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Beaver County kept a 
dangerously underweight baby in a 
shoebox under a light bulb* 


$500* They held a benefit bridge game and put on 
style shows with the help of local merchants; tick’ 
ets went for fifty cents each* They made and sold 
candy; the top price was a dollar a pound. By De- 
cember they had enough money* A 
front-page item in the Panhandle 
NewS’Herald for New Year*s Day, 

1948, announced the arrival of the 
modern incubator* “The incubator 
controls independently both tem- 
perature and humidity as well as the 
circulation of cleansed air,” the News- 
Herald reported* “It is of great value 
in the treatment of subnormal as well 
as premature babies*” 

At first the incubator was housed at City Hall in 
Guymon* Doctors called the sorority’s officers for 
permission to use it. But soon custody of the ma- 
chine passed to the fire department* At a doctor's 
call, firefighters would take the incubator to a 
newborn’s home or to a nursing home. 

Texas County soon made plans for a hospital* 
That facility opened in July 1949, but the 
Panhandle’s doctors of osteopathy weren’t allowed 
staff privileges there— only M.D.s were. McMurry, 
a D.O*, responded by opening his own hospital; his 
opened its doors two months before the county hos- 
pital did* The incubator found a new home at 
McMurry’s hospital and the machine was used fre- 
quently* in one particularly dramatic case, a prema- 
ture baby boy who was born weighing twenty- two 
ounces stayed in the incubator until he was five 
months old. By that time he weighed five pounds 
and was deemed capable of surviving without the 
incubator. “It definitely saved many lives,” Mrs* 
Focks said* 

Eventually the osteopathic hospital merged %vith the 
Texas County Memorial Hospital* The incubator was 
moved to Memorial in 1961, and it remained in ser- 
vice there for twenty years* It never stopped working, 
but by the early 1980s technology had advanced, and 
the old incubator was deemed obsolete* Mrs* Focks 
was working at Memorial as a medical technologist the 
day the incubator left* She spotted the hospital’s main- 
tenance chief wheeling it across the parking lot toward 
the garbage dumpster* 

Rescuing the incubator, Mrs. Focks found the 
worn-out piece of machinery a home in the No 
Man's Land Museum* 

For Mrs. Focks, the incubator was more than an 
obsolete piece of equipment. It represented that com- 
munal effort in 1947 that had improved life in the Pan- 
handle. It had moved with her from Dr. McMurry's 
private practice to the osteopathic hospital to Memo- 
rial, so it held personal meaning for her. Above all, it 
had saved lives* It was a piece of history* LQl 



GETTING THERE 

The museum established in 1934 by the No Man's Land Historical 

Society, ks founders included settlers who had moved to No Man's Land in its 
pre-territorml days. The society still sponsors the museum in partnership with 
the Oklahoma Historical Society and Oklahoma Panhandle State University, 
Today the museum's e!e\^en rooms comprise ten thousand square feet ofexhihits, 
ranging from the fossilized to the recent, from technology to contemporary art 

No Man's Land Museum is open Tuesday through Saturday from 9 a. m, 
to noon attd Sunday from I p.m, to 5 p*m* The museum is located at 207 
tfef Sew// in Goodwelh ten miles southwest of Guymon on US. Highway 
54. Admission is free. For more information or to arrange a group visit, call 
(580) 349-2670. 
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FRONTIER CO U N T R Y 



Lexington’ 

HOTEL Suites 

A Suite for the Price 
of a Room" 

■ Affordable All -Suite Hotel 

' Complimentary Continental 
Breakfast 

‘ Complimentary Wednesday 
Evening Social 

• full Kitchen In Each Room 

‘ Complimentary Airport 
Shuttle 

"*Your Home Away 
from Home"*' 

1 200 S, Meridian 
Oklahoma City, OK 73108 
(405) 943^7800 

“Suite Dreams"* 



Gei6i^ PI 


Call today for your FREE guide to Central 
Oklahoma’s award-winning events, awesome 
attractions and outstanding destinations. 

, l-(800) 386-6552 

I •'pv 





A pirate, a tapper, a crooked 
band director, a pinball wizard 
and an English girJ will entertain 
you during the summer nlghtsf 
Musicaj theatre at its best! 


1998 SEASON 

THE MUSIC MAN June 2-1 S 
TOMMY June 16-27 
GEORGE Ml June 30-July 11 
SONG AND DANCE July 14-25 
THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE 
July 28-August 8 
Season & Group Tidcm (405} dl 0-9302 
fSeasorr and smgie trclcets 

pxceiient 


VISIT THE AWARD- WINNING 




Enjoy toe-tappin' sounds as over 
150 banjo soloists & bands 
perform in downtown 
venues & amphitheatre 
concerts* For ticket & 
schedule information, call 
(405)260^0529 (800)652-2656 



^tain (!5Iass ?Touv 

A ipecidl strkineJ ^ln^& mur fc*trtLTL^ 
cxquisirc rL'Hi;kiu£ arc: and bcaurrtul 
arcliicci.Turt‘* luLlaJcs a jilass SfuJiu 
duaion&rratttvn. Tfit-n lunch* dinner 
and eve might in Shawnee. 





Shawnee Conveniiun 
and Visitor Bureau 
(401) 2^1-9780 



oma 


N orman’s heritage is 
preserved by landmark 
buildings such as the 
Sante Fe Depot, 
Sooner Theater, and 
the Cleveland County 
Historical House, 
Exerting festivals and 
sporting events 
including 

Midsummer Nights 
Fair, Summerwind, 
and OU football fill the calendar. 
Shopping and cultural events abound in Norman, everyday! 


for more information, contact: 
ncj/nian convefiNorf & visitors bur^u 
224 w. gray, suite 104 norman. Oklahoma 73069 
405^366.6095 800.767.7260 fax 405.366. 8096 



Live Entertainment! 

Visit Oklahomans Newest 
F un - Fil led ] 0 1 f 1 i K Attraction 



Diimer Theatre 

Fmntrinft Musical Comedy 
For ticket information, 
call (405J 260-OS29 
1 IS E. Oklahoma Avenue 
Historic Guthrie 



CjR.WN’t Hap Om 

E&Ieej, fiu ^ Grill 


Wonderful food! Victorian 
atmosphere - it’s everything 
you look for in fine dining. 
113 W, Harrison Guthrie, OK 
(405) 282^4482 


The Pollard Theatre Presents 

MISBEHAVIN’ 


ROUUARO 

w 


The New EA.TS WALI.ER Musical Show 

E^sed an an idea by Murray Hurwilz Richard Maltby, |r. 

"Soul, jazz and the Blues... ” 

March 27th-April 25th 

Call (405) »&3i-a8oo for details 
130 W, Hairifiun. Guthrie. OK 73044 


O « 1 ,1 #r a li ^ 








Chalk It Up 

APRIL 2 


Sidewalks become canvases as 
artists create chalk masterpieces at 
the Montmartre Festival in 
Chickasha. On the sidewalks of the 
University of Science and Arts of 
Oklahoma campus, artists chalk 
everything from self-portraits to 
animals and rock stars to Disney 
characters (some dabble with 
colored chalk, but hardy souls make 
their own chalk out of plaster of 
Paris). 

Ten years old and running, the 
festival, named after an art colony 
in Paris where sidewalk chalk art 
thrives, is a means for USAO, area 
high school students, and others, to 
show off their talent. 

As artists work, music from folk 
to metal will play (Oklahoma City’s 
Mike Hosty Trio will headline). 

The festival begins at 8:30 a.m. on 
the university's 1 7th Street oval. 
Admission is free but chalking up a 
six-by seven foot square of sidewalk 
costs $5 (and there are more than 
150 sidewalk squares available). 
Prizes are awarded. (405) 224-3140, 
ext. 301. 

— Aimee ]. Downs 



BARTLESVILLE 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 
Bartlesville Museum in the Price Tower 
6th & Dewey. Mar 1-29: Images of a 
New England Seacoast: 1900-1950. 
Apr 3-30: Keep Me Warm One Night: 
Woven American Coverlets, 1800-1851 . 
Apr 10- June 30: Three American Re- 
gionalists: Benton. Curry, & Wood. 
Tues-Sat 10-3, Sun 12:30-3. Free. 
(918) 336-4949 

Woolaroc Museum 12 mi SW on SH-123. 
Mar 1-Sept 7: Grandeur of the West. 
Tues-Sun 10-5. $5a, $4sc. under 11 
free. (918) 336-0307 

Mar 5-May 10 Thomas Moran: Illustra- 
tor, Community Center. (918) 336-2787 

ON THE STAGE 

Bartlesville Community Center 300 E. 
Adams. Apr 5: Bartlesville Choral Soci- 
ety presents Secret Garden, (918) 333- 
6719. Apr 17: The Goodbye Girl with 
Carmine Ragusa. (918) 336-2787 

EDMOND 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 
Apr 3 A Spring Sampler Evening of 
Art, Sellers Special Event Center, 
(405) 340-4481 

ON THE STAGE 

OCUSA Hardeman Auditorium 2501 E. 
Memorial Rd. Mar 10: Cklahoma City 
Community Crehestra Concert, (405) 
425-5532. Mar 12: Jazz & Symphonic 
Band Concert. Mar 24: Spring Cho- 
rale & Strings Concert. Apr 10: Gianni 
Schicci. Apr 17,18: Ten Little Indians. 
(405) 425-5530 

Apr 2-4 UCO Kaleidoscope Dancers, 
Mitchell Hall Theatre, UCC, (405) 
341-2980 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 
Apr 18 Homestead Fair, Edmond Histori- 
cal Society Museum, 431 S. Boulevard, 
(405) 340-0078 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Apr 25 NASA Family Program, Edmond 
Public Library, (405) 340-0078 

ENID 

ON THE STAGE 

Mar 6-8,12-14 The Trip to Bountiful, 
Gaslight Theatre. (580) 234-2307 
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EUSAS 


Oklahoma’s Grand 
Lake Getaway 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON THE GROVE AREA 
CONTACT THE GROVE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
104-B W. 3RD ST. GROVE. OK 74344 (918) 786-9079 


The Place Where 
Art & Fashion Intersect 


Women’s Clothing and 
Accessories 
1011 S. Main St. 
Grove, OK (918) 787-6800 
Tues.-Sat. 10-5 
Opening in May at 
Shangri-La Resort 


Live and 


Play in 


Grovel 



A secCuded getaway ntstUd on the 
shorts of Qrand Lahf. Suites with 
firepCaces, whirCpoof tubs and a 
candfeCiyht breaffast await you. 

(918) 786-3636 

Grand Lake 0‘ The Cherokees 
Grove, Oklahoma 


^ Jcuui Joe’s 

^ • Orisinal Art 
w • Decorative Art 
^ • Southwest Ru3$ 

► • Pottery • Jewelry 
k • Southwest Furniture 
r • Gifts • Accessories 
r 

k 10th and Main • Grove, OK 

^ 800-526-2523 • 918-786-5780 




A Restricted Luxury Development 


Paved streets • City water, gas. & 1 8” satellite dish 
Close to Grove amenities and medical facilities 
18 hole golf course under construction 

P.O. Box 6586. Grove, OK 74344 • 800-495-LAKE 


Mudphy & Company 

“Not JU6T A BOOK6TODE... A DE6TINAT10N.” 

Book 6, Girrs, Toy6 and Much Mode 

Located at 1014 6oimi Main 6tdeet, Gdove Oklahoma 

(918) 786-6200 




I 



iH 


Grove's Longest Running Country Music oo^ 

I and Comedy Tneoter 

bi a ii 'a 



Reservations call: 

(918) 786-9458 or 1-800-292-1974 
3659 N.Hwy 59 •Grove, OK 74344 

Gt..aE3nnE3nne3E,ja 






A MATURE STORE 


Feeders • Houses 
Hooks • Books 
Gifts • Seed 
and more! 

Open 10-5, M-Sat. 

718 South Main Street Grove, OK 74344 (918) 787-5550 



Featuring: Yankee Candles X Rowe Pottery X RcdWare 
GraniteWare X Floral & Wild Berry Accents 
Large Selection of Unique Primitives X Quality Throws 
by Goodwin Weavers & Boh Timberlake ^ 


6 West 3rd St., Grove, OK 74344 (918) 786-8668 





CALENDAR 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 
Apr 29-May 2 Tri-State Music Festival, 
Citywide, (405) 237-4964 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Apr 22 Carson & Barnes Circus* Garfield 
County Fairgrounds, (680) 237-351 1 

LAWTON 

ON THE STAGE 

Cameron University Theatre Mar 1,6,7: 
Sweeney Todd. Apr 16' 19: Bargains. 
(580) 581-2478 

Lawton Community Theater Mar 20- 
22,26-28, Apr 3-5: Moon Over Buffaio. 
Apr 24'26: The Duck Variations. (580) 
355-1600 

McMahon Auditorium 801 N.W. Ferris. 
Mar 21: Symphonic Gems, (580) 248- 
2001. Apr 4: Live from the Center: The 
Grossmans, (580) 255-3574 
Percussive Arts Society Museum 701 
N.W. Ferris. Mar 22: Arthur Lipner‘s 
Jazz Vibraphone. Apr 5: Randail Eyies' 
Percussion Recital. (580) 353-1455 
Apr 1 1 Prince of Peace Easter Pageant, 
Holy City of the Wichitas, Wichita Moun- 
tains Wildlife Refuge, (580) 429-3361 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Apr 18*19 Fort Sill Stamp Show, Hotel 
Lawtonian Convention Center, (580) 
355-7135 

MUSKOGEE 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 
Five CiviMzed Tribes Museum Honor 
Heights Dr. Mar 8-31 : Student Art Show, 
Mar 22: Gathering in the Gallery: A Fife 
Collection Fashion Show. Apr 4,5: Art 
Under the Oaks. Mon-Sat 10-5, Sun 1-5. 
S2a, $1stu, $1.75sg. (918) 683-1701 

ON THE STAGE 

Mar 1,6’S Gideon* Muskogee Little The- 
atre, (918) 683-5332 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 
Apr 3*4 Azalea Jamboree Rodeo* Fair- 
grounds. (918) 687-4406 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 
Apr 4 Strawberry Festival* Memorial 
Christian Church. (918) 6S7-1361 

SPEC7AL£\7£NrS 

Fairgrounds Mar 4-7: Muskogee Regional 
Junior Livestock Show. Apr 4,5: Cat 
Fancier’s Cat Show. (918) 687-4406 
Mar 4 Best Dressed Western Pancake 
Breakfast* Civic Center. (918) 687-3583 
Apr 3*4 Annual Quilt Show; St. Paul's 


United Methodist Church. (918) 687- 
7571 

NORMAN 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Mar 21 -April 30 Photography Exhibit* 

Tribes Gallery, (405) 329-4442 

ON THE STAGE 

OU Theatre 563 Elm Street, Mar 26-29, 
Apr 2-5: The Good Women of Setzuan. 
Apr 16-19.23-26: A Flea in Her Ear. 
(405) 325-4101 

Sooner Theatre 101 E Main. Live per- 
formances in a historical setting. Mar 
27-Apr 4: Cyrano de Bergerac, (405) 
329-5222, Apr 17-25: Harvey. (406) 
364-1596 

Mar 19-22 Spring Dance Festival, OU 
Fine Arts Center, (405) 325-4101 

Apr 3-5 Medieval Fair* Brandt Park, 
(405) 288-2546 

Apr 5 Festival of Spirituals, McFarlin 
Methodist Church. (405) 364-8962 

RUNS, RIDES & HTtIKS 

Mar 21 Arts Classic Run, Memorial Sta- 
dium, OU, (405) 325-7370 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

City Arts Center 3000 General Pershing 
Bivd, Mar 5-Apr 12: Associations II Ex^ 
hibition. Apr 18-May 24: Vision Makers. 
Mon-Thur 9-10* Fri-Sat 9-5, and Sun 1 ■ 
5. Free. (405) 951-0000 

Nat'l Cowboy Hall of Fame 1700 NE 
63fd. Their permanent collection fea- 
tures the world's largest grouping of 
western lor© and art, Apr 10-31: North- 
west Coast Native America. Mon-Sun 
9-6. $6. 50a, $5,50sc, $3. 25c. (405) 
478-2250 

Oklahoma City Art Museum 3113 
Pershing Blvd. Mar 1-8: Please Be 
Seated, in the Armory Gallery. Mar 1- 
22: Out of This World: Daii & the Surre- 
alists. Apr 2: Oklahoma Art League. Apr 
2-May 24: Mike Larsen: The Shaman 
Portfolio. Tues-Sat 10-5, Sun 1-5, 
$3,50a, $2.50sc, under 12 free. (405) 
946-4477 

Omnipiex 2100 N.E. 52nd St. Mar 1-May 
28: Ancient Visions, Modern Realities: A 
Chronological Exhibition of Plains Indian 
Culture, Mar 6-31: Fiberworks Exhibit, 
Mon-Fri 9-5, Sat 9-6, Sun 1 1 -6, $6. 50a, 
$4c. $4.50sc, (405) 427-5461 

Mar 27 Showcase '98* Rose State Com- 
munications Center* (405) 521-2931 


DRAMA 

Carpenter Square Theatre in Stage Cen- 
ter. Mar 1 -14; Why Hanna’s Skirt Won’t 
Stay Down, Mar 27-Apr IS: A Perfect 
Ganesh. (405) 232-6500 
Civic Center Music Hall 201 Channing 
Square. Mar 4: Why Good Girls Like 
Bad Boys. Mar 13-15: Carousel. (405) 
297-3000 

Jewel Box Theatre 3700 N, Walker, Mar 
1 1-Apr 5: Wartime Recipes. Apr 22 -May 
17: The Good Doctor, (405) 521-1786 
Oklahoma Children's Theatre at City 
Arts Center. Mar 3-15: Good Stone. 
Apr 21 -May 3: Native!, (405) 951-0000 
Mar 5-8 AlFs Well That Ends Well* OQU 
Theatre, (405) 521-5227 
Apr 2*5 Philemon* Burg Theater, OCU. 
(405) 521-5227 

Apr 18 Baxter Black: Cowboy Poet, 
Nari Cowboy Hal! of Fame. (405) 
478-2250 

MUSIC & DANCE 

Civic Center Music Hall 201 Channing 
Square. Mar 7: Jean-Philippe Collard 
with the Oklahoma City Philharmonic. 
Mar 20,21 : Manhattan Transfer with the 
Oklahoma Philharmonic Pops. Mar 28: 
Canterbury Chora! Society Festival of 
Choirs — Alleluia. Mar 28: Pianist Adam 
Ledbetter. Apr 4: Philharmonic Stars. 
Apr 17-19: Ballet Oklahoma’s Spring 
Collection. Apr 21 .22: Ballet Oklahoma 
Youth, Apr 24,25: Bugs Bunny on 
Broadway with the Oklahoma Philhar- 
monic Pops. (405) 297-3000 
Mar 21 Prairie Dance Theatre & Friends* 
Omnipiex. (405) 478-4132 
Mar 26*29 Sesame Street Live, Myriad 
Convention Center. (405) 297-3300 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 
Apr 14-19 Oklahoma Centennial Horse 
Show* State Fairgrounds Arena, (405) 
948-6700 

Mar 24-29 Spring Fair & Livestock Ex* 
position* State Fairgrounds, (405) 
948-6700 

Apr 21*26 Festival of the Arts* Down- 
town. (405) 270-4848 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Myriad Convention Center at the 
Myriad Gardens. Mar 5: Ben E. Keith 
Food Show. Mar 19: AWG Food Show, 
Mar 28,29: Exiss Trailer Show. (405) 
297-3300 

State Fairgrounds Arena Mar 19-22: 
Shrine Circus, (405) 947-331 1. Apr 3-5: 
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Route 66 
Reverberates 

MARCH 6 

Dr. Edward Knight's compositions have 
been premiered by the Los Angdes Philhar- 
monic, the Civic Orchestra of Chicago, and the 
New York Philharmonic, but his most recent 
work, Route 66, will be premiered by the 
OkJahoma City University Symphonic Band. 

Knight, OCU composer- in -residence and 
assistant professor of composition, moved to 
Oklahoma City this past year from Vermont 
(making part of the journey along historic 
Inspired by the trip, he wrote five 
musical movements about destinations that 
once graced the old road, including Tulsa's 
Wolf Robe's Indian Trading Post and Regal 
Reptile Ranch in Texas. 

For Knight, who did his postdoctoral work 
at London's Royal College of Music (the 
Juilliard of Europe), Oklahoma and a 
subsequent journey to Santa Fe were eye 
openers, literally. As he passed mto flatland, he 
recalls how large the sky became. “It's almost 
like you're on top of the world and you can see 
the edges," Knight says. “It was almost like 
another world. It was incredible." Named after 
places along the historic route, each move- 
ment reflects its locale. “Wolf Robe s Indian 
Trading Post" is slow and meditative, with a 
Native American spirituality to it, while “Regal 
Reptile Ranch” sounds — believe it or not— - 
like reptiles. 

The OCU Symphonic Band perfomumce is at 
S pjn. at Petree Redial Hail in the Kirkpatrick 
Auditorium. Admission is free. (405) 521-5474. 

— N.W. 



C A L E 


OKC Home S Garden Show, (817) 421 - 
6522. Apr 16’18: Oklahoma Farm 
Show. (580) 774-2260 
Mar 14-July 10 A Butterfly Paradise, 
Crystal Bridge. (405) 297-3995 
Apr 3,4 Western Heritage Awards, Nat'l 
Cowboy Hall of Fame. (406) 478-2250 

RUNS, RIDES & WALKS 
Apr 4,5 Redbud Classic, Nichols Hills 
Waterford Complex. (405) 842-8295 

PONCA CITY 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 
Mar 1-31 American Worid War II Post- 
ers: The Social Influence of Wartime, 
Marland Mansion. (405) 765-0943 

ON THE STAGE 

Poncan Theater 104 E. Grand. Mar 27- 
29. Apr 3.4: The Solid Gold Cadiitac. 
(580) 765-5360. Apr 18: Pianist 
Rosalie Walker. (580) 765-0943 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Apr 25,26 Kay County Antique Show & 
Sale, Hutchins Memoriai. (405) 765- 
2262 

STILLWATER 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 
Mar 22-Apr 3 Graphic Design Student 
Portfolio* Gardiner Art Gallery, OSU. 
(405) 744-6016 

ON THE STAGE 

Apr 2-5,9-12 The Compleat Works of 
WlJm Shkspr Abridged, Town & Gown 
Theatre, (405) 372-9122 
Apr 15-19 The Prime of Miss Jean 
Brodie, Vivia Locke Theatre, OSU, 
(405) 744-9208 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 
Apr 18 Stillwater Run for the Arts Fine 
Art Se Jazz Festival, Payne County 
Courthouse Lawn, (405) 747-8084 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Apr 25 Oklahoma Botanicai Garden & 
Arboretum Spring Garden Show, 
OBGA Complex. (405) 744-6460 

TULSA 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 
Living Arts of Tulsa 1 9 E. Brady. Mar 5- 
28: Visionary Women of OKC. curated 
by Shirley Blaschke. Apr 9-30: Out- 
sider Artists. (918) 585-1234 
Philbrook Museum of Art 2727 S. Rock- 
ford Rd. Mar 1-15: Scott Fraser Paint- 
ings & The Bacone School of Native 
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American Paintings. Mar 1-Apr 12: 
J.M.W. Turner: That Greatest of Land- 
scape Painters,' Watercolors from Lon- 
don Museums. Mar 1-Apr 12: Near 
Turner's Point of View: Paintings by 
J.M.W. Turner & Thomas Moran. Mar 19- 
May 24: The Oklahoma Indian Art Com- 
petition & Exhibition. Mar 22-June 14: 
Oklahoma Woodturners. Mar 29-Sept 
20: Old Master Prints from the Perma- 
nent Coilection. Tue-Sat 10-5, Thur 10- 
8. Sun 11-5. $5a, S3stu/sc/groups/c 12 
& under free. (918) 748-5316 
Tulsa University Alexandre Hogue Gal- 
lery. Mar 5-Apr 3: Twigs & Stones: 
The Photography of Barbara Crane. 
Apr 9-May 1: 30th Annual Gussman 
Student Exhibit. (918) 631-2202 
Mar 20*21 Davrd Gates at the Okla- 
homa Sinfonia, Tulsa Community Col- 
lege. (918) 595-7777 

Heller Theatre 5328 S. Wheeling. Mar 6. 
Apr 10: Laughing Matter Improv. Mar 
19-28: The Stars Within. Apr 16-25: 
Never Take Me Alive. (918) 746-5065 
Mar 7 Jerry Hatley Concert* Living Arts 
of Tuisa, (918) 585-1234 
Apr 3,4 Tulsa Easter Pageant, Chandler 
Park, (918) 224-1363 
Apr 6-9 Trixie Teen: Teen Detective, 
Clark Theatre, (918) 669-6455 
Apr 1 6 Chautauqua Teacher's Tea, Arts 
and Humanities Council. (918) 584- 
3333 

Apr 16-25 The Immigrant, The Center 
for the Physically Limited. (918) 584- 
8607 

Apr 23-26,30-May 3 Company: A Musi- 
cal Comedy, Chapman Theatre, TU, 
(918) 631-2567 

MUSIC & DANCE 

Boston Avenue Methodist Church 
1301 S Boston. Mar 15: Organist Fred 
Elder. Mar 29: Chancel Choir with 
Tulsa Philharmonic Chamber Orches- 
tra: A German Requiem. Apr 26: Or- 
ganist Stephen Farr, (918) 583-5181 
Living Arts of Tulsa 19 E. Brady. Mar 
14: March Drumming Circle, Apr 4: 
Roger Price Concert. Apr 1 1: Heart- 
beat of the Earth Drumming Circle. Apr 
25: Deanna Walker-Tipps Concert. 
(918) 585-1234 

Philbrook Museum of Art 2727 S. Rock- 
ford Rd. Mar 15: Music on Exhibit 111, 
Apr 19-23: Music on Exhibit IV: Tulsa 
Philharmonic. (918) 747-7445 

continued on page 108 


Free Advertiser Information 


Find out more information about attractions, 
lodging, shopping, dining, special events, and gift 
ideas from Oklahoma Today advertisers. It’s easy! 

1. Puli out the attadied Reader Response Card or use the form on this page, 

2. Circle the numbers that correspond with the advertisers you want to find out about. 

3. Drop the postage-paid card in the mail. 


r OKIAHOMA 

TODAf 

2 THE MAGAZINE OF OKIAHOMA 

\ Oklahoma Today 

i Reader Service Depa rtmen t 

I PO Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73152 

I The OMahoma Today advertisers listed 
I on this page would like to tell you more 
I about their products and services. To 
receive this free information, circle the 
J advertiser number ( s ) below, fill in your 
^ name and address, and mail this 
I coupon to us at the addr ess listed above. 

I EH Check here to receive free information 
I from ^ of the advertisers. 
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I Name. 

I Address,^ 

I City 

I State_ Zip 

J n Please enter a one-year subscription 
■ to Oklahoma Today, with the special 
I Year in Review issue, in my name and 
I bill me for $16,95. 

L 


1 Amateur Softball Association 

2 Applewoods 

3 ArbuddeWilderness 

4 Arkansas State Parks 

5 Arkansas Tourism 

6 Banbury Cross of Lo ndon Sq uare 

7 Bartlesville ChamberofCommerce 
S Bazaar of London Square 
9 Best Western 

to Beilin 

1 1 Candlewyck Inn Bed & Breakfast 

1 2 Castle of M usko gee 

13 Cattleman’s 
!4 Cedar vale 

15 Chisholm Trail 

16 Conoco 

17 Country USA 
IS Council Oaks Books 

19 Creek Council House Museum 

20 Darryl Starbird’s Custom Car Museum 

2 1 DeG ray Lake Resort 

22 Deep Fork Grill 

23 Doubletree Hotel 

24 Eagle Creek Guest Cottages 

25 Edmond CVB 

26 Elisa’s 

27 Eureka Springs 
2S Fayetteville Tourism 

29 Five Civilized Tribes Museum 

30 For the Birds 

31 Frontier Country 

32 Gallery Southwest 

33 Gene Miller Gallery 

34 Granny Had One 

35 Grove Ch amber of Commerce 

36 Guymon Convention & Tourism 

37 Hasty- Bake 

38 Hillbilly Hideaway 

39 Hochatown Junction Resorts 

40 Hudiburg Auto Group 

41 Hugo Heritage Railroad 

42 Inter-Tribal Designs 

43 Ivy Cottage 

44 JamiPs Steakhouse 

45 Jasmine Moran Children^ Museum 

46 Jeff McCormick, D.D.S. 

47 Keepsake Candles 

48 Kiamichi Country 

49 La Baguette Bistro 

50 Lake Murray Resort Park 
J 51 Lake Texoma Resort Park 


52 Lawton Chamber of Commerce 

53 Lazy E Arena 

54 Love’s Country Stores 

55 Lyric Theatre 

56 MScD Star Drug 

57 McBirney Mansion 

58 Murphy Sc Company 

59 Muskogee Tourism 

60 Norman CVB 

61 Nutra Sweet Kelco 

62 NW Arkansas Tourism 

63 OK Mozart Festival 

64 Oklahoma Arts Council 

65 Oklahoma Beef Council 

66 Oklahoma Gas 8t Electric 

67 Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery 

68 Oklahoma Natural Gas 

69 Oklahoma Parks 8c Resorts 

70 Oklahoma Tourism 8c Recreation 

7 1 Oklahom a Turnp ike Authority 

72 Okmulgee Tourism 

73 Old Germany Restaurant 

74 Ozark Folk Center 

75 Patricia Island Estates 

76 Pauls Valley Chamber of Commerce 

77 Pete’s Place 

78 Picture in Scripture Amphitheatre 

79 Pollard Theatre 

80 Ponca City Tourism 

81 Preservation Playhouse 

82 Seller’s Catering 

83 Shafer’s Honey Glazed Ham 

84 Shawnee CVB 

85 Shreveport/ Bossier Convention 8c Tourism 

86 Southwestern Bell 

87 Stevens Gap Restaurant 

88 Tahlequah Chamber of Commerce 

89 Thomas Moran Exhibit 

90 Thunder Ranch 

9 1 Too tie’s Resta ura nt by the Lake 

92 Tree Top View Cabins 

93 Tulsa Convention and Visitors Bureau 

94 Turner Falls Park 

95 Van Buren 

96 Whip-Poor-Will Resort 

97 Willow Creek Resort 

98 Wynnewood Chamber of Commerce 

For advertising information, call 
800-777-1793 or 405-521-2496. 
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Call 1-800-922-21 18 for more information about Green Country 


GREEN COUNTRY • MUSKOGEE 




Relive the Heritage 


Relive the heritage of the Cherokee, 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek and 
Seminole tribes in Indian Territory. 

1998 Major Event Dates 
April 4-30 An Under The Oaks 

Outdtxir Indian Market 
& Gallery Exhibit 

J u ly 1 2-3 1 Competitive An Show 

Oct lO-Nov.9 Masters Art Show 

T HE 

FIVE 

CIVILIZED 
TRIBES ♦ MUSEUM 


Agency Hill, Honor Heights Drive 
Muskogee, OK 74401 (918)683-1701 
Hours: M-S 10-5: Sun 1-5 



Be Part of the Enchantment! 


February 12 

April 16 

...May 2,3 9, 10 

June 15 through July 5 

October Weekends 

November 14 

December 5 & 6 


Mardi Gras 


Bridge-Cross Cultural Festival . 

Renaissance Faire 

Castle Fireworks Sale 

Haunted Castle 

Boare's Heade Festival & Faire 
Dickens' Christmas Festival .... 


The Castle of Muskogee • 3400 Fern Ml. Road * Muskogee. OK 74401 
(9 1 8) 687-3625 • 800439-0658 * website: www.ihecastle.org 
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32nd Annual 
Azalea Festival 

April Events 

3 - Exchange Club Chili Cook-off 
party, Steppenwolf In Concert, Musko- 
gee Civic Center ♦ 9 1 8-680-6900 

3,4 - Azalea Jamboree Rodeo. Musko- 
gee Faiigrounds • 918-6874406 

3. 4 - Muskogee Area Quilters Guild. 
Quill Show "Birds of a feather ' 

4 - Azalea Festival Parade, Downtown 
Muskogee • 918-684-6305 

4 - Exchange Club Chili Cook-off. 
Muskogee Fairgrounds • 918-680-6900 
4, 5 - Cat Fancier Cat Club, Muskogee 
Fairgrounds • 9 1 8-687-4406 
4, 5 - Azalea Show and Shine Car Show' 
918-687-4406 

4. 5 - Arts under the Oaks. Five 
Civilized Tribes Museum • 9 1 8-683- 1 70 1 
1 6 - **Tlie Bridge’ ^ Cross-Cultural 
Festival, TTie Castle • 918-687-3625 

17. 19 - Azalea Cup Invitational Soccer 
Tournament • 9 1 8-682-9 1 3 1 
1 8 - Flower Power Bicvcie Ride 
918-684-6302 

1 8 - Run for the Azaleas * 918-684-6305 
25 - Cloggers. Muskogee Fairgrounds 
918-687-4406 


T he 32nd Annual Azalea Festival at Honor Heights Park in 
Muskogee has become one of the most popular attractions in 
the stale! Over a million visitors make the annual trek to see the 
widest assortment of Azaleas in the nation. Come on dow'n and 
enjoy the floral splendor along with our many other activities. 

For more information, call the Muskogee Chamber of Commeixe 
at (918) 682-2401. 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 99. 
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GREEN COUNTRY • O 


K M U L G E E 



The Creek Council 
House Museum 

Visit the 1878 Creek National 
Capitol Building and leam about 
the history and culture of the 
Muscogee (Creek) people. 

Hours: 

10 am. to 4:30 p-m. 
Tuesday through Saturday. 
Sunday M p.m. Memorial Day 
through Labor Day. 

106 W. Sixth, Okmulgee, Okla. 
(918) 756-2324 



M&D Star Drug 

On the square in 
historic downtown 
Okmulgee 

A full-line pharmacy featuring 
Hallmark Cards, Russell Stover Can- 
dies, Village Candles, Fenton Glass, 
and cosmetics, perfumes and colognes. 

The largest gift selection in 
Okmulgee County 



The Red Stick Gallery 
carries a variety of handcrafted 
artifact.'i for sale. 


'"Your Pretcriptfon 

Open 7 days a week 
108 S. Motion (918)756-1322 



Nature Preserved 


Kelco employees recently helped 
renovate the park nature trail, now 
accessible to the disabled. Kelco is a 
proud supporter of state parks and the 
upcoming Native American Art 
Festival at the Creek Council House 
Museum. 



Kdco Bipoiymers 

...a division of 

MONSANTO 

Food * Heakh - //cpe 




Nutrition and Consumer Sector 
1200 West 20th Street 
Okmulgee, OK 74447 
(918) 758-2603 



Park It In Okmulgee! 

Nestled in the heart of Green 
Country, Okmulgee, the capital of the 
Creek Nation, oifers two breathtaking 
state parks just minutes from downtown. 

Both parks feature outdoor activities 
including camping, group RVing, nature 
trails, and an adjacent public hunting 
area. After your fun in the sun, explore 
Okmulgee’s other hot spots and fun- 
filled events: 

• Historic Downtown 
Shopping District 

• Muscogee (Creek) Nation 
Capital 

• OSU-Okmulgee 

• 10th Annual *50s Ba.sh 
(April 18th) 

• Invitational Rodeo 
(August 7, 8) 

• Pecan Festival 
(June 18-20) 

• Muscogee (Creek) Nation 
Festival (June 19-20) 

For more information, contact the 
Okmulgee Tourism Program, 

RO. Box 609, 1 12 North Morton, 

Okmulgee, OK 74447 

(9 1 8) 756-61 72 or 1-800-355-5552 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 99. 


Call 1 -800-922-2 1 1 8 for more information about Green Country 




Cali 1-800-922-2118 for more information about Green Country 


GREEN COUNTRY • TULSA 




Tulsa’s 
Rare Gem 


The only 4-diamond hotel in 
downtown Tulsa. 

This rare find is the 
Doubletree Downtown and its 
featured restaurant - The Grille. 


Offering first-class accom- 
modations for business and lei- 
sure travellers, the Doubletree 
Downtown is a brilliant choice 
for your next hotel stay. 


Doubletree 

Hotel' 


DOUBtETBEE 


Tulsa Dowktown 


616 W. 7th. Dow ntown Tulsa 
{918)587-8000 



Additional copies of the Oil issue may 
be ordered directly from Oklahoma Today. 
A bulk discount is available for orders of 10 
or more. 

Qty^ 1-9 S3.95 

10^24 S3.25 

25+ S2.50 

Please include S .50 per ccipy on orders 
of 7 copies or less. For more than 7 copies, 
use the shipping chart on the enclosed form. 

Call us at 1 BOO -777- 1793 with credit 
card orders or uj^e the enclosed order forn:t. 

OKIAHOMA 

TDDAT 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 



Convention and Visitors Bureau 
616 S. Boston. Suite KX). Tulsa, OK 74119-1298 
w w wdouri sm . tul sachamberxom 


World Class, 

Local Flavor 

Enjoy Art Deco treasures, specialty 
shopping, internationally renowned 
museums, and family fun at first-class 
attractions. 

SPRING 1998 EVENTS: 

Thomas Moran Exhibit 
Contimiing through May 10 

JMW Turner Exhibition 
Cominuing through April 12 

NAIA College Basketball 
Tournament - March 1 7-23 

Zoofari ~ Apn/ 17 

Tulsa Charity Horse Show 
April 22-26 

Mayfest - May 14-17 
NAIA Spring Games - May 18-23 
Tulsa Pow Wow - June 5-7 
'‘Oklahoma!” - June ll-August 22 

Juneteenth Celebration 
June 18-21 

Reggaefest -June 26-27 

For vour FREE Visitors Guide, 
* call (800) 558-3311. 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 99, 




GREEN COUNTRY 




Ponca City Tourism * P.O. Box J450 • Ponca City, OK 74602 • 1-800-475-4400 


“The WaU That Heals” 


The Traveling Vietnam Veterans Memoriiil 

April 16-19, 1998 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 


'The Wall That Heals,” a half-scale replica of the Vietnam Vettrans Memorial in 
Washington D.C,, is a tribute to the 58.202 men and women who gave their lives in the 
Vietnam War. 


Resthaven Memorial Park Cemetery 
1901 E, Hubbard Road 
( I /2 mile East of Hwy. 1 77 on Hubbard Road) 
Open free to the public 24 hours per day. 


Ponca City, 

Still Roar"' 



OK MOZART 


International Festival 

June 12-20,1998 
Bartlesvilte, Oklahoma 
Ranst>m Wilson, Artistic Director 
SOLISTl NEW YORK ORCHESI RA 
Itzhak PerlEiiiin, vhfiti cutiduf for 
Andr^ Walls, phno 
Tlie Canadian Brass 
Edgar Meyer, stnnji bass 
Mike Marshall, gitimr 
Paul Heubauer. viota 
Navoh Perlman. 

Ani Kavallan. violitt 
Anne-Marie McDermott. 

Fred Sherry, cdh 
Nai-Yuan Hu. violin 
Peter Schickde. composer 
Aluin Marion, 


PO. Box 2m. Bartlesville, OK 74(505 < (913) 356-99tXI 
FAX (918) 336-9328 ^ c-maih okinozart@ wcblck.com 




“The Man Who Ran” 


This popular outdoor attraction is 
a dramatic prescniation of the Bibli- 
cal account of Jonah. Historical ly ac- 
curate, the selling is a replica of an- 
cient Nineveh, A turbulent thunder- 
storm at sea brings the story to life. 
Come see why Picture in Scripture is 
one of the most pi^pular attractions in 
northeastern Oklahoma, Call for 
group discounts. 

1998 PeHbrmance Schedule: 
Every weekend, 

June 26th-August 29lh. 

Closed .fulv 4th. 

Picture in Scripture Amphitheatre 
P.O. Box 90, Disney, OK 74340 
(918)435-8207 




Darryl Starbird’s 
Custom Car Museum 

Twenty world-famous exotic 
vehicles on display by Statbitd and other 
renowned car designers. Automotive 
artwork, thousands of photographs and 
auto memorabilia on display iJmnighout 
our ultTd-mtxlem museum. 


#1 Star Kusiom Ave. 
Afmn.OK 74331 
(off 1-44 near Shurtgri-Ltf Re.\on. 
Grand Luke) 

(918) 257 8073 



Play Your Heart Out! 

Enjoy 365 days of family 
entertainment in ea.stem Oklahoma's 
Green Country. Breaditaking namral 
beauty is a backdrop for a myriad of 
attractions, including world-class 
museums. Native American culture, 
pristine lakes, and cowboys, too! 
From charming small towns to 
cosmopolitan cities. Green Couniiy 
offers somediing for everyone. 

Oklahoma's Green Country 
616 South Boston, Suite 402' 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 74 1 19 

To order your FREE 70-page Adventure 
Guide™ call 1-800-922-2 1 1 8 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 99, 


Call 1-800-922-2118 for more information about Green Country 





TULSA 



McBimey Mansion 

...For rhe discnmhifififjg fraveter 

Make one of Oklabomifs mosi 
ircasured hiskiric dwelling your 
Tulsa headquarters for business or 
pkasufie iraveL 

Enjoy ariemtKjn rerreshraenls, a 
luxurious guest room and a beany 
American brcakfa.st ail within easy 
access to Tulsa's downtow n business 
district, Utica Square shopping, and 
Philbmok and Gilcrea&e Museums. 



1414 S. GalvestOTi. TuIjmJ, OK 74 1 27 
(918) 58S-3B4 - Fax (918) 585-9377 


Phai& by Don Sibtey 


T 


L > A 

For your FREE Visitors Guide, 
call (800) 558-3311 




V isit tile ncu li^jrilniiv, Cross 
for the latest in speciaUv 
chilJnmsclothinji^j, tins, furniture^ 
heddinf^ and nursen Jesit^n, As 
alvMivs, we offer a Biibv Ref^jstrv 
and courtesv itift wrap» 




V 




\3 


Lj'nJen 


I ‘T- '= 

^2 b i I (I r Cn * i W ^ *\ r T cy s 

5S100 S'. I.uvi'i^, tuba • J 



WINNER 

Best Book of the Year 
on the American West 
Caroline Bancroft 
Histor)^ Award 

CQUNCILQAKB^KS 

B50 East FifiecmJi Street 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74 120 
(918) 587-5454 • FAX (918) 583-4995 



Antler Chandeliers 
Anyone? 

These unique antler products 
are handcrafted from mule deer, 
whiietail deer fallow deer, elk, 
moose & caribou antlers. 


Thunder 
Ranch 

To order call: 
F888^772-2474 
1 309 E, 35 th Pl 0 c« 
TuLsa, OK 74105 





B is fbr the Best, 


in liome accessories 
including China and Silver, Fine Linens, 
Candles, Kitchemt'arc, Barware, Paper 
goods, Pillow'S, Statiiarj' and Furniture. 

Wc also have a Bridal Registiy and 
^ inst<Kk patterns. Gift wrapping and 
parking at tlic d(X)r. 


f 'jt d r7;,vnw/ /jy thr ailittttn' tni>fi M t h t an Tm-jli- ('irck 

Grill, Bake or Smoke 

on The Professional’s Choice 

Shtce 1948 Hasty-Bahe Has Done It 

» Aiimni Wimht^- i/W hy 1994 Amtricun Royni 
Gntmi Champim - Tk Wsriiij GfBBQ 

• Bine Riiiheit Wimer - Memphis ht May 
’ Best Cmker - 1987 New Yarit Best Repan 

* Repmeftied USA at die 1958 WitrU 's Fair 


call 


■ I 


1 







O K L A II O M A 





Ride the Rails 
of Kiamichi Country 

The bygone era of the railroad comes 
alive in Hugo every Saturday ftTom April 
through November* The Hugo Heritage 
Railroad carries passengers on scenic 
excursions thmugh the colorful coun- 
iryside of southeasiem Oklahoma* Char- 
ier trains available. To reserve your ride, 
call 1-888-773-3768. 


Hugo Heritage Railroad 


3f)0W. Jackson 
Hugo, OK 74743 


Oklahoma’s 



OKiAHCM 


Ww« Dtdifmi i {)t|r bufm: 


For vour FKKK |i;uide to events and altraetioiks 
in southeastern Oklahoma cal! H0ft-722-SlK0 



Saddle-up... 

and head on out to the Lazy E Arena 
for our Spring Events: 

Timed Event 

Cliampionship of the World 

March f-^th - f5!h 

Rel)a McEntire 
Pro Celebrity Bcnetlt 

Matrh 27th 28th 

89er Days PRCA Rodeo 
April 24th t£ 25th 



(405) 282-3004 • Guthrie. Oklahoma 



Where the Past and 
Future Meet 

Visit our newly renovated galler- 
ies and Olympic room. Home of the 
1 996 Olympic Softball Gold Medal 
team. 


National Softball 
Hall of Fame 


2801 NE 50th Si. 
Oklahoma City. Ok 73 1 M 
(405)424-5266 




Performance Schedule 

• Miami. April 17, 7:00 p.m., Coleman Theatre (918) 540-2425 ext 454 

• Claremore. April 18. 7:(K) p.m.. Rogers State College Auditorium (918) 343-7579 

• Elk City, April 23, 1:00 p.m., Susan Powell Fine An.s Center (580) 225-0136 

• Clinton, April 24, 7:30 p.m., Clinton Middle School (580) 323-4683 

• El Reno, April 30, 7:(X) p,m., Redlands College Culture Center (405) 720-7852 

• Chandler, May 1, 7:(XJ p.m.. Memorial Auditorium (405) 258-2425 


Mix It Up On Route 66! 

The Community Connections: 
Route 66 Mix will feature Oklahoma- 
based artists from the Oklalioma Arts 
Council Touring Roster. 

• The Byron Bcrlinc Band (bluegrass) 

• Jana Jae (country/classic) 

• D.C. Minner, Selby & Blues on the 
Move (blues) 

• Mitch's Brew (jazz) 

• Les Gilliam (country swing) 

• The Cruz Trio (Mariachi) 

• The Great American Indian Dancers 

• Norahua, Mexican Folkloric Dancers 

• W i 1 1 bu m H i 1 1 (ac lor/ story te 1 1 i ng ) 

• Lauretie Willis (actor/storytelling) 
Hosted by Gene McFall as Will Rogers. 

OKLAHOMA 


P.O. Box 52(K)1-2(X)1 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152 
(405)521-2931 
ok arts @ okl aosLstate .ok. u s 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 99. 







A R K A N S A S 




Tills year, make Fayetlcvillc your desti nation for fun. Explore the Arkansas Air 
Mtiseum. Take in a show at the Walton Arts Center. Tour the city’s historic districL 
Browse through Fanners Market. Visit nearby Eureka Springs or Branson, and soak 
up the scenery in the beautiful Arkansas Ozarks. 


For more information, call 1 -BOO-766-4626. 

Or write Favetteville Chamber of Commerce. 

RO, Box 42 16. Dept. OK. Fayetteville, AR 72702-4126. 
w^^ wTay eltev i 1 1 e A R xom 



Visit the 
Natural State 


From breathtaking scenery to 
festivals and museums. Arkansas 
offers sonietliing for everyone. Enjoy 
camping, history, canoeing, golf, 
galleries, fishing, dining, hiking, 
swimming, nightlife, water skiing, 
antiquing, musical shows, scuba diving 
and much more - all with Arkansas’s 
naturaJ beauty as the background. Call 
I -8(XFN ATURAL for a FREE Vacadon 
Planning Kit. 

Aikansas 

THE NATURAL STA It 
Arkansas, Dept. 1 500, 

One Capitol Mall 
Little Rock. AR 72201. 
w w' w , a r kansas ,com 



Park at Arkansas 
State Parks 


The 50 state parks of Arkansas 
provide some of The Natural State’s 
best experiences... mountaiiuop 
hideaways... lakeshore cabins... 
riverside campsites,,, great fishing 
and hiking,,, an island resort with 
golf,,, a frontier museum village,., 
a diamond mine where you can dig, , , 
an Ozark folk music, crafts and 
cultural complex. , . and more. Conic 
on over, neighbor! 

Call or write for free 
hrtjchures and toll-free 
reservation numbers, 
Arkansas State Parks 
One Capitol Mall 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
1-8B8-AT-PARKS ( VAT) 



Aiksisas 

StakrP-Jiks 



Ozark Time Travel 


Fill your days with yesterday’s 
ways of the Ozark Mountain people 
at Arkansas's Ozark Folk Center. 

•Hear authentic mountain music 
•See artisans demonstrate 
20 pioneer skills and crafts 
•Browse our Homespun Gift Shop 
•Enjoy Iron Skillet Restaurant 
country cooking 
•Relax at Dry Creek Lodge 

Come on over, neighbor, and meet the 
folks. Join our 25ih anniversary year 
celebration! 

• For more infomiaiion: 

Mountain View, AR 72560 
(870) 269-3851 
Lixlne rescn'aiions: 

1-8^-264-FOLK 



Arkansas’s 
Treasure Island 

Come ashore at DeGray Lake Re- 
sort State Park in Arkansas’s 
Ouachita Mountains for discoveries 
that include a comfortabie island 
lodge. . . a scenic championship golf 
course, . . our Shoreline Restaurant. , . 
plus a full-service marina, tennis, 
horseback riding, wildlife programs 
and activities, special events and 
more. Come on over, neighbor! Tliis 
one-of-a-kind getaway is rich in fun 
and natural treasures. Cii\] or w^rite for 
a free brochure. 



DeGray Lake Resort .5iate Park 
Route Box 49{} 

Bismarck. AR 71929-S194 
1-8(10-349-3409 ( V/TT) 
w vv w,d egra y,com 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 99. 




ARKANSAS / LOUSIANA 




A Brushstroke 
of History 


Oiir award-winning six block Main 
Street National Historic District is a 
fresco of Victorian architecture Bustling 
boutiques offer a rich palette of an- 
tiques. collectibles and extraordinary 
home decoratives. 

Take an excursion on the Ozark 
Scenic Railway train or a sunset 
cruise on the Frontier Belle riverboat. 


For tnore information 
about Van Buren call: 

l-800-33^5889. 


ht tp ;// w w w. vanbu re n . org 
E M ai 1 : V anbu re n @ vanbu ren .org 



We’ve Got Great 
Vacations! 

Imagine a double-digit striped bass 
or a bragging big brown trout on your 
line. How about exploring a Victo- 
rian village, a Civil War battlefield or 
an awesome tour cave? These adven- 
tures and more await in Northwest 
Arkansas's Ozark Mountains. 
Lakes, rivers, attractions, unique vil- 
lages, festivals, antiquing, native arts 
and crafts, history, state and national 
parks. WeVe got a lot of ways to have 
fun. Call now for a free Vacation 
Guide: 1-888-398-3444. 

IHWFST Arkansas 

■■JpHWI. Tourisni Assn. 

RO. Box 5 1 76, 
Bella Vista, AR 72714 
tJJLJj w w w. n watouri s m .org 




Arkansas Wine 
Country 

Since 1 880, the Aims Grape Grow- 
ing Region in Western Arkansas has 
produced award-winning wines. The 
wineries are open year-round - come 
enjoy free tastings and see how the 
wines are made. 

The Ajinual Altus Grape Festival 
is the last weekend of July, and the 
Wiederkehr We infest is the last 
weekend of September. Please call 
for more information. 


G800-275-8423 
1-40 East - Altus Exit 41 

^tederkek 

WiodeitehrWine Cellais/’Weinkellar Restauram 
Weiderkehr Village, AR • l-8(HI-622-VVINE 



Discover your senses in Shreveport-Bossier, Louisiana! 

See exciting events during April's Holiday in Dixie festival. Smell the more than 
sixty rose gardens in first bloom at the American Rose Center. Taste Cajun specialties 
and a variety of award-winning cuisine during this crawfish season. Feel the excite- 
ment on the riverfront while enjoying Riverboat Casinos and entertainment under the 
world's largest Neon Bridge! For free travel guides, call ^888) 45- VISIT, ext, 134. 


flREVEFORT 


P.O. Box 1761, Shreveport, LA 71 166 
(318) 222-9391 or 1-800-551-8682 • Fax (318)222-0056 

w w wvsh re vepor t- b ossi e r.org 



Hot Springs National Park, 
Arkansas - America’s Spa. 

Call for your FREE value- 
packed Vacation Planning Kit 
including attractions, scenic 
driving tours, events calendar, 
lodging, dining and maps of the 
beautiful Diamond Lakes Region. 
Make your getaway to Hot Springs! 


Call l-StXKSPA-CITYloday! 
(L8(HL772-24g9) 

ht!p://www,liotsprings,org 


Dept #2004 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 99. 



CLASSIFIEDS 


CALENDAR 


BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

BYRD HOUSE BED & BREAKFAST 
1905 Dutch Victorian getaway. Gracious, elegant, 
peaceful. Superb hospitality. Business, couples or 
families. Many happy returns. Guthrie, OK. (405) 282- 
7211or{888)'345-2973. 

CANDLEWYCK INN B&B 
Secluded woods nestled on the shores of Grand Lake 
offering cozy suites complete with fireplace and whirl- 
pool. Delightful candlelight breakfast. Private boiU dock 
for your recreation. Grove, OK. (918) 786-3636. 

CHATEAU DURHE 

Country French Estate. Cordell; OK. 

(580) 832-5252. 

HERITAGE MANOR BED & BRF.AKFAST 
Elegant tum-of-the-centur\' accommodations in a 
charming country setting. Aline, OK. (580) 463-2563 
or (800) 295-2563. 

HOLMBERG HOUSE 

Perfect for business or pleasure! Historic 1914 
Craftsman inn located one block north of OU footbiill 
stadium. Antiques, gourmet breakfast. Norman, OK. 
(800)646-6221. 

THE HOMF.STEAD AT GT RANCH 
Rustic log home. North central Oklahoma. Honey- 
moon suite and steak dinner available. (405) 725-3400. 

TOLLESON HOUSE 

FJegant Oriental Decor. Eufaula, OK. (800) 432-4656 
or (918) 689-2745 evenings. 

GIFTS 

“CRUISIN OKLAHOMA 66” 

Explore Oklahoma Route 66 — the sights and the 
histor)' — in this 86 minute video. Includes iMichael 
Wallis, “Will Rogers,” and more. Route 66 tees, caps, 
visors, maps also available. Free catalog! Anderson 
Productions, Box 3461, Edmond, OK 73083. 
wv\'w.crusinroute66.com 

GUY LOGSDON 

Cowboy/WesternAVestem S\ring/Poetry cassettes, cd.s, 
videos — the nation’s greatest selection!! Free catalog! 
Guy Logsdon PO Box 520982, Tulsa, OK 74152-0982 
or (918) 743-2171. 

INDEPENDENT ART DEALER 

MIKE LARSEN ORIGINAL ART 
Collector’s liquidation, below galler>' prices, other 
Native American art. Contact lohn Brandenberger at 
(405) 340-6358. 

RESORTS 

WILLOW SPRINGS RESOR F & MARINA 
I.ake Texoma houseboat rentals. Boats from 40-56 ft. 
Best way to enjoy Texoma s secluded coves and island 
beaches. Rl. I. B<)x 279, Mead, OK (580) 924-6240. 

CLASSIFIED RATES 

IX 3X 6X 

S4.00 S3.50 $3.00 

Rates are per word per issue. Abbreviations and zip 
codes count as one word. Hyphenated words count 
as two words. To reserve your classified call (8(M)) 
777-1793, or mail your classified with payment to: 
(dassified Department, Oklahoma Today, P.O. Box 
53384, Oklahoma City, OK 73 1 52. 


Rogers University 700 N. Greenwood 
Ave. Mar 29: The Scott/Garrison Duo. 
Apr 26: Moscow String Quartet. (918) 
742-4087 

Tulsa Community College 81stSt&HW- 
169. Mar 20.21: David Gates performs 
in the Performing Arts Center for Educa- 
tion. Apr 1 1 : Young Emerging Artist Se- 
ries: Pianist Fazil Say. Apr 17,18: Judy 
Collins with Oklahoma Sinfonia. (918) 
488-0396 

Tulsa Performing Arts Center Third St. & 
Cincinati Ave. Mar 7.12.14: Dream- 
keepers performed in Chapman Music 
Hall. (918) 587-481 1 . Mar 21 : Master- 
works VI Tulsa Philharmonic with Steve 
Hough, (918) 747-7445. Mar 27,28: 
Pops Live! VI Tulsa Philharmonic with 
Rosemary Clooney. (918) 747-7445. Apr 
3-5: Tulsa Ballet’s The Three Muske- 
teers. (918) 749-6006. Apr 7-12: 
Dreamgirls, (918) 596-7111. Apr 9: Cof- 
fee Classics III with Tulsa Philharmonic. 
(918) 747-7473. Apr 18: Masterworks VII: 
Tulsa Philharmonic with Jubilant Sykes & 
Priscilla Baskerville. (918) 747-7445 

Tulsa University Alexandre Hogue Gal- 
lery. Apr 17: Faculty Cabaret Concert. 
Sharp Chapel: Apr 5: Tulsa Oratorio 
Chorus Concert. Apr 19: University 
Wind Ensemble Concert. Tyrrell Hall: 
Mar 1 : Derry Deane & Cathy Venable 
Violln/Plano Recital. Apr 4: Tulsa Trio 
Recital. Apr 10.11: Opera Scenes. Apr 
21: Candy Coonfield Senior Piano Con- 
certo Recital. Apr 25: University Or- 
chestra: Concerto/Aria Concert. (918) 
631-2262 

Mar 6 KVOO Listener Appreciation 
Concert, Tulsa Convention Center, 
(918) 743-7814 

Mar 13 Connie Dover & Roger Landes, 
John H. Williams Theatre, (918) 596- 
7111 

Mar 13 Great Composers III: Tulsa Phil- 
harmonic, Branch Theatre, Holland 
Hall. (918) 747-7445 

Mar 27,28 Opera Workshop Perfor- 
mance, Barton Hall. ORU, (918) 495- 
7500 

Apr 25 Moscow String Quartet, Har- 
welden Mansion. (918) 742-4087 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

Expo Square 21 st & Yale Streets. Mar 6-8: 
28th Annual Children’s Medical Center 
Arts & Crafts Festival. (918) 622-6250 

Maxwell Convention Center 200 Civic 
Center. Mar 7: Mayor’s Summer Job 
Fair, (918) 596-7649. Mar 21: Okla- 
homa Avicultural Society Bird Fair. (918) 
245-1720 


Apr 11 Herb Day ’98 in Brookside, Old 
Village Center. (918) 584-2820 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Expo Square Mar 12-15: Greater Tulsa 
Home & Garden Show. (918) 663-5820. 
Mar 13-15: Greater Tulsa Antiques 
Show. (918) 682-7420. Mar 19-22: 
Tulsa International Auto Show, (918) 
742-2626. 

Phllbrook Museum of Art 2727 S. Rock- 
ford Rd. Mar 14: International Sympo- 
sium. (918) 748-5316. Apr 11: Egg 
Hunt at the Floyd Museum School, 
(918) 748-5374 

Tulsa Convention Center Mar 8: Tulsa 
Speech & Hearing Association’s 
“Souper Sunday.” (918) 832-8742. Mar 
20-22: Depression Glass Show hosted 
by the Greater Tulsa Depression Era 
Glass Club. (918) 251-3072 
Tulsa Garden Center 2435 S. Peoria. Mar 
21,22: Glasshouse Gardeners Show & 
Sale. Apr 4,5: Tulsa Orchid Society 
Show. Apr 10-12: Garden Market. Apr 
18,19: 48th Annual Spring Garden 
Tour — takes place citywide also. Apr 
25,26: Iris Show. (918) 746-5125 
Tulsa Zoo 36th St. North. Mar 14: E Pa- 
trol Recycle Rally. Apr 4: The Zoo, Two 
Cans and You. Apr 17: ZooFari for Chil- 
dren. (918) 669-6600 
Mar 3,17,24 LIVE! at the Library, Central 
Library. (918) 596-7969 
Mar 14 Gala Dinner, Walter Arts Center, 
Holland Hall. (918) 481-1111 
Apr 17,18 Green Country Quilter’s Guild 
Quilt Show, Convention Center. (918) 
299-4261 

Apr 25 Annual Auction & Dinner Party, 
Holland Hall. (918) 481-1111 

RUNS, RIDES & VJALKS 
Apr 18 MS Walk for Multiple Sclerosis, 
Historic Tulsa. (918) 488-0882 
Apr 19 Run for the Arts, Living Arts of 
Tulsa. (918) 585-1234 

LIVING HISTORY 

Page Memorial Library 6 E. Broadway. 
Mar 2: Cowboys. Beans & Cattle Drives, 
Tom Weldon portrays Sally the Trail 
Cook. 7 p.m. Free. (918) 591-4585 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 
Gilcrease Museum 1400 Gilcrease Mu- 
seum Road. Mar 1: An Artistic Encoun- 
ter: J.M.W. Turner & Thomas Moran. 
Mar 15: Thomas Moran: Thoughts on 
the Exhibition. Mar 29: The Business 
Side of Promoting the West— Jonie 
Kinsey. Apr 19: Printmaking — Thomas 
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Great State. 



Great Magazine. 

Explore the culture, people and places of our great state. Subscribe to Oklahoma Today ^nd receive 
six issues of breathtaking photography and award-winning articles. You 11 also receive our special 
Year in Review issue, featuring Oklahoma Today's annual choice for Oklahoman of the Year. 
Subscribe now for just $16.95 and save 43% off Oklahoma Todays already low newsstand price. 

Call (800) 777-1793 or (405) 521-2496. 

OKLAHOMA 

TCD/^ 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 




CALENDAR 



Reba Rodeo 


MARCH 27, 2E 

Beverly Hillbilly Ellie Mae dampen 
( Donna Dougla!i)» four-time World diam- 
pion Steer Wrestler Ote Berry* and a throng of 
other cowboys and celebrities will compete at 
this year's Reba McEntire Pro Celebrity 
Benefit* '‘A Tribute to Ben Johnson/' 

To kick off the event that benefits 
children's medical research, McEntire rides 
into the rodeo on horseback and emcees the 
activities (but mind you* she won't sing any 
tunes). Besides team roping and penning* 
wild cow milking has wrangled its way onto 
this year’s line-up. The competition involves 
scoring the best time by catching a wild cow 
in the arena* milking it (usually into an 
obscure object like a Coke bottle)* and then 
running with the full container across a 
finish line. So what's the real attraction? OU 
and OSU football players compete. 

The ditmer h March 27 ai 6:45 p.m. at the 
Natiomil Cowboy Hall of Fame and mchides a 
live and silent auction. $125 per person. The 
rodeo, located at the Lazy E Arena in Gnf/?rjV, 
is March 28 at 7:30 p.m. Admission is $W to 
$20. Childretds admission is $4y or free with an 
empty Coca-Cola produci can. (405) 282-7433 
or (800) 595-7433. 

— Aimec ]. Downs 


Moran. Apr 26: Moran's Artistic Connec- 
tion to the National Park. (918) 596-2700 
Oklahoma Art Workshops Gallery 6953 
S. 66th E. Ave. Mar 1 ; Artist Demonstra- 
tion with Scott Switzer. Mar 2-6: Impres- 
sionistic Oil Painting with Scott Switzer. 
Apr 1 9: Artist Demonstration with Frank 
Webb, Apr 20: Watercoior Workshop 
with Frank Webb, (918) 492-8863 
Phitbrook Museum of Art 2727 S, Rock- 
ford Rd, Mar 5,12.1 9,26: Landscape 
Design Workshop in the Floyd Museum 
School, Apr 9: Family Workshop: 
EGGslravaganza. (918) 748-5374. Apr 
20-22: The Perfect Setting, (918) 748- 
5330 


Tulsa Performing Arts Center Mar 23: 
Raise the Bamboo Curtatn; Burma and 
Vietnam, part of the Tulsa Armchair T rav- 
eler Series, (918) 254-1069. Apr 17: 
Tulsa Town Hail: Dr. Stephen Ambrose. 
(918) 749-5965. Apr 20: The Highlands 
of Scotland, part of the Tulsa Armchair 
Traveler Series, (918) 254-1069 
Mar 6 He or She, Who Was Billy Tipton?* 
Rogers University, (406) 235-0280 
Mar 14 Very New Composers Workshop, 
Living Arts of Tulsa, (91 8) 585-1234 
Apr 17 Chautauqua Lecture: Benjamin 
Franklin, Arts and Humanities Council, 
(918) 584-3333 

OUT & ABOUT 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 
Mar 1-13 The Many Realms of King 
Arthur, Stroud Public Library, Stroud, 
(918)968-2567 

Mar 4-7 High School Art Exhibition* 
Stroud High School, Stroud, (918) 968- 
2567 

Mar 6-28 Works on Paper, Forest Heri- 
tage Center Art Gallery. Beavers Bend 
Resort. Idabel, (580) 494-6497 
Mar 27 Touring Program Showcase ’9S, 
Communications Center. Rose State 
College, Midwest City, (405) 521-2931 

DRAMA 

Northeastern State University Tah* 
tequah* Center for Performing Arts. 
Mar 3: To Kill a Mockingbird, Mar S: 
Grease, Apr 3: Forever Ella. (918) 458- 
2075 

Northwestern Oklahoma State University 
Alva* Herod Halt Auditorium. Apr 16: 
Nell Simon's The Goodbye Girl featuring 
Barry Williams, (580) 327-8478 
Pollard Theatre, Guthrie. Mar 1-7: Moon 
Over Buffalo. Mar 27-Apr 25: Ain't 
Misbehavin,' (405) 282-2800 
Rose State College, Midwest City. Mar 
5-7,12-14: Bedroom Farce, Apr 30-May 
2,7-9: Death in the Pot. (405) 733-7430 
Mar 1,6-8 The Odd Couple, Grove 
Community Piaymakers, Grove, (918) 
786-8950 

Mar 5-8 Alice in Wonderland* Civic 
Center, Poteau, (918) 647-5346 
Mar 27-Apr 5 The Dresser* Community 
Playhouse, Broken Arrow. (918) 258- 
0077 

Apr 3-5*1 0*1 1 Coiumbo* Fine Arts Center, 
Clinton. (580) 323-4448 
Apr 9-12 Our Girls, Miami Little Theatre, 
Miami, (580) 540-2425 
Apr 1 0-1 2*1 7*1 8 Harvey* Community The- 
atre, Sapulpa, (918) 227-2169 
Apr 11,12 Easter Pageant, 1 .5 mi E of 


I If) 


town, Kenton, (580) 261-7413 
Apr 16-19 Marvin's Room, Ardmore Little 
Theatre, Ardmore. (580) 223-1327 
Apr 17-19*23-25 Blood Brothers* 
Shawnee Little Theatre, Shawnee, (405) 
275-2805 

Apr 17-19*24-26 Squabbles* Boomtown 
Theatre, Drum right, (918) 352-2236 
Apr 20-25 Chisholm Trail* Simmons Cen- 
ter. Duncan. (580) 252-8331 

MUSIC & DANCE 

Northwestern State University Alva, 
Herod Hall Auditorium. Mar 8: Tommy 
Dorsey Orchestra, Apr 26: Chorale & 
Band Concert. (580) 327-8478 
Mar 3 Live from the Center: Banjomania* 
Simmons Center. Duncan, (580) 252- 
2900 

Mar 3 SWOSU Chamber Choir* South- 
west Playhouse & Fine Arts Center. 
Clinton, (580) 323-4683 
Mar 1 4* Apr 1 1 Greater Oklahoma Blue- 
grass Music Society Concert/Jam, 
Community Center. Midwest City, (405) 
485-2370 

Mar 1 7 Dance Through Time* Woodward 
Arts Theatre. Woodward, (580) 256-7120 
Mar 20,21 Bluegrass Jam, Holiday Inn, 
Elk City. (580) 225-4139 
Mar 26 Peking Acrobats* High School Au- 
ditorium, Idabel, (580) 286-3305 
Mar 27,28 Earty-Bird Bluegrass Music 
Show, Hugo Agrlplex, Hugo. (580) 326- 
5598 or 326-6649 

Apr 4 Main Street Bluegrass Jam Ses* 
Sion* Downtown, Noble, (405) 872-8592 
Apr 16*18 Far West Fiddlers Spring 
Fiddlin' Convention, Holiday Inn, Elk 
City. (580) 225-1391 

Apr IS Flamenco Guitarist & Dancer* 
Constantine Theatre, Pawhuska, (918) 
287-1208 

Apr 25 Pioneer Day Concert, Fair- 
grounds, Guymon, (580) 338-5700 

INDIAN EVENTS 

Apr 14-18 Annual Symposium on the 
American Indian, NSU, Tahlequah, 
(918) 456-5511 

Apr 18 Choctaw Intertribal Powwow, 
Bryan County Fairgrounds, Durant, (580) 
924-8643 

Apr 24*27 Indian Festival & Powwow, 
School Gym, Talihina, (918) 567-2539 

J?ODEO & HORSE EVENTS 
Lazy E Arena Guthrie* 1-35 S, 4 mi E on 
Seward Rd. Mar 13-15: Timed Event 
Championship of the World. Mar 27,28: 
Reba McEntire Pro Celebrity Benefit: A 
Tribute to Ben Johnson. Apr 2-4: Lazy E 
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For your free brochure about Lake Country attractions 
and spring events, call (580) 371-9422 or write 
P.O. Box 194, Tishomingo, OK 73460. 


Spend some FUN 
TIME with us m 

PAULS VALLEY! 

Vallei/ Brickfest 

Mai/ 2. 10-7, Downtown 
Music, Arts 5 t Crafts, 

Vallei/ Rally Fun Ride 

• 

IPRA Heritage Days Rodeo 

June 25, 26, 27 

• 

Antique Air Show Fly-In 

June 27 at the Airport 

• 

Visit our lakes - thev’re 
full of fish, all year long! 



MAIN STREET 

Phone (405) 238-2555 


Chamber of Commerce 
(405) 238-6491 


Dine in the Arbuekles! 

Dine in our rustic restaurant overlookin/^ Honey Creek 
and the scenic Arbuckle Mountains. U’e serve our house 
specicdty — Rainbow Trout — and other fine foods in a 
botanical oasis. 

Cfdarvalf, 


BOTANIC GARDIfN & RESTAURANT 


\estled in the Arbuekles 

Just 1/4 mile south off /-.15 near Davis, take exit 51 
Opening March 27 Weekends only through April 
(5S0) 369-3224 ' 


ry 
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National Park ■ JhlisWric DowMi^^ 

•Mineral Springs' '' = •AntiquS^ 

•Swimming ~ 

•Hiking •^taXirants 

•Lake of the 'Arbiickles •BFd-i^nd Br0k/asts 


Call (580) 622-2^24,for mis information. 



WYNNEWOOD 

IFhenc Hospitality w Never Our of Style! 

• Historic Downtown District 

• Museums 

• Shopping 

• Walking Tour 

• Friendly HometowTi Style 

• Summer Garden Tour 

• Christmas Boulevard of 
Lights 

• Brick Streets theEaK.^i4jt ^tuscum. 

For more information on attractions and events, 
phone the Wynnewood Main Street Office at (405) 665-4466. 
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Arbuckle 

AA/ILDERNESS 


•Safari Drive Through 
•Petting Park •Walk Through Zoo 
• Amusement Rides •Food Services 
•Souvenir Gift Store •Group Events 
•Hayrides & Cookouts 

1-800-738-3383 
Davis. Oklahoma 


EXPERIENCE 

Lake Texoma 
AND Lake Murray 
RESORT PARKS. 



Lodge • Swimming Pool • Tennis • Cjolf • Putting Green 
Driving Range • Playground • Restaurant • Fishing • Boating 
Camping • Nature and Hiking Trails • Picnic Areas (with grills) 
Year-Round Recreation Programs • Handicapped Accessibility 

Call 1-800-654-8240 for reservations and more 
information on these and other Oklahoma Resort Parks. 
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Parks & Resorts 












CALENDAR 


spring Barrel Futurity. Apr 24,25: 
'S9er Days PRCA Rodeo, (405) 282- 
7433 

Apr 9*11 Southwestern Oklahoma 
State University Rodeo* Rader Park, 
Weatherford. (580) 774-3063 
Apr 30-IVIay 3 Pioneer Days & Rodeo, 
Downtown & Fairgrounds, Guymon, 
(580) 338-3376 

Mar 7 Elk City Flamfest, Civic Center. 

Elk City, (800) 280-0207 
Mar 9 Green Country Jazz Festival, 
NSU, Tahlequah, (918) 456-5511 
Mar 21 Scottish Heritage Festival, Joe 
B. Barnes Regional Park. Midwest 
City, (405) 840-0300 
Apr 2 Montmartre Chalk Art Festival, 
USAO campus, Chlckasha. (405) 
224-3140 

Apr 3,4 Dogwood Days Festival, 
Downtown, Idabei, (580) 286-3305 
Apr 4 Herb & Plant Festival, Jenks. 
[918) 299-5005 

Apr 17-19 Rattlesnake Festival, Down- 
town, Apache, (580) 588-2880 
Apr 18 Herbal Affair & Festival, Down- 
town, Sand Springs, (918) 246-2561 
Apr 18 Old Fort Days Heritage Festi- 
val, Fort Gibson Historic Site, Fort 
Gibson, (918) 478-4780 
Apr 18 Tulips ABIoom Festival, 
Citywide, Blackwell, (580) 363-4195 
Apr 25 Free Fun Fair for Children, Fair- 
grounds, Duncan, (580) 255-7550 
Apr 25,26 Mooreland Arts & Crafts 
Festival, Fairgrounds, (580) 994-5426 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Mar 1 ,2 Cherokee Junior Livestock & 
Premium Auction, Fairgrounds, 
Tahlequah, (918) 456-3742 
Mar 5-7 Garvin County Junior Livestock 
Show & Barbeque, Wacker Park Fair- 
grounds, Pauls Valley, (405) 238-9321 
Mar 5-7 Spring Livestock Show, Major 
County Fairgrounds, Falrview, (580) 
227-3786 

Mar 6,7 Spring Livestock Show S Sale, 
McCurtain County Fairgrounds. Idabei, 
(580) 286-3305 

Mar6-S Watonga Trout Derby, Roman 
Nose State Park, Watonga, (580) 
623-5452 

Mar 7 City Heat Cruizers Car Show & 
Swap Meet, Heart of Oklahoma Exposi- 
tion Center. Shawnee. (405) 636-1740 
Mar 7,8 Welcome Back Weekend, 
Grand Lake ^ Duck Creek, Ketchum, 
(918) 782-4421 

Mar 14 German Feast & Auction, Corn 
lU 


Bible Academy, Corn, (580) 343- 
2262 

Mar 19-21 Prewar Swap Meet* Grady 
County Fairgrounds, Chickasha, (405) 
224-2049 

Mar 22 Kelly Miller Brothers Circus, 
McCurtain County Fairgrounds, tdabel, 
(580) 286-3305 

Apr 4 Ardmoredillo Chili Cook-off, Main 
Street, Ardmore, (580) 226-6246 
Apr 4 Deer Drive, Sequoyah State Park, 
Wagoner, (918) 772-2108 
Apr 4 Pawnee Band Day & Courtyard 
Carnival, Downtown. Pawnee, [918) 
762-2108 

Apr 4 World Championship Hog Calling 
Contest* Downtown, Weatherford, 
(580)772-0310 

Apr 4,5 Spring Arts & Crafts Festival, 
Turner Falls Park. Davis, (580) 369-2402 
Apr 5 Seiling Community Homemakers 
Easter Egg Hunt* Murray Park, Selling, 
(580) 922-6160 

Apr 1 1 Easter on the Prairie, Vandament 
St HW-92, Yukon, (405) 354-3567 
Apr 1 1 *1 2 Lake Texoma Resort & Park's 
Easter Weekend, Texoma State Park, 
Kingston, (580) 564-231 1 
Apr 11*18 Cimarron Territory Celebra- 
tion, Citywide, Beaver, (580) 625-4726 
Apr 1 2 Easter Sunday in the Park, West- 
ern Hills Guest Ranch, Wagoner, (918) 
772-2545 

Apr 12 Sunrise Easter Service & Break- 
fast. Pawnee Bill Ranch. Pawnee, (918) 
762-2108 

Apr 15 Lieutenant Governor’s Turkey 
Hunt, Citywide, Alva. [580) 327-2150 
Apr 17,18 Prairie City Days, Downtown, 
Marshall. (580) 935-6814 
Apr 18 Celebrate the Wind, Citywide, 
Shattuck, (580) 938-2355 
Apr 18 Herbal Affair & Festival, Down- 
town. Sand Springs, (918) 246-2561 
Apr 18 Hobo Supper & Pie Auction, Katy 
Depot, Checotah, (918) 473-6377 
Apr 18 Home & Garden Show, Mayes 
County Fairgrounds, Pryor, [918) 
825-2847 

Apr 18 Total Living Show & Spaghetti 
Nationals Car Show, Pittsburgh Fair- 
grounds. McAiester, (918) 423-2550 
Apr 18 World Cow Chip Throwing 
Championship Contest, Fairgrounds 
Arena, Beaver, (580) 625-4726 
Apr 21-25 '89er Day Celebration, Down- 
town, Guthrie. [800) 299-1889 
Apr 24-26 Mangum Rattlesnake Derby 
& Flea Market, Downtown Square. 
Mangum, (580) 782-2434 
Apr 25 World's Largest 5*Ring Big Top 
Circus, Broken Arrow, (918) 251-1518 
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RUNS. RIDES & WALKS 
Mar 20 Vernal Equinox Night Walk & 
Day Walks, Spiro Mounds Archaeologi- 
cal Center. Spiro. (918) 962-2062 
Mar 21 Ottawa County Walk, Citywide, 
Miami. (918) 437-8404 
Mar 21 ,22 Western Okie Spokie Moun- 
tain Bike Classic, Lake Elk City, Eik 
City. (580) 225-2453 

Mar 28-Apr 3 Dogwood Trail Ride, Riley 
Donica’s Wildhorse Trail Camp, 
Honobia. (918) 755-4670 
Apr 18 ’89er 5K Race/Walk, Downtown, 
Lexington. [405) 527-6762 
Apr 18 March for Parks, Lake Texoma 
Resort Park. Kingston. (580) 564-231 1 

LIVING HISTORY 

Chisholm Trail Museum Kingfisher, 605 
Zellers Ave. Mar 28: Living History of 
the 1880s. Tues-Sat 9-5. Sun 1-5. Free. 
(405) 375-5176 

Fort Washita Historic Site Durant, 16 ml 
NW on H-7S & H-199. Apr 1-5: Fur 
Trade Rendezvous, reenactment of a 
pre- 1840s fur trade encampment. Mon- 
Sat 9-5* Sun 1-5. Free, (680) 924-6502 
Mar 6-8 Indian City Rendezvous, Indian 
City USA. Anadarko, (405) 247-5026 
Apr 18 Remember When..,, Muskogee 
Street. Sulphur, (580) 622-2824 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 
Mar 7 Buckskin Makin' Seminar, Pawnee 
Bill Ranch, Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 
Mar 14 Graduation Memories: Photo 
Preservation Workshop, Chisholm Trail 
Museum, Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 


Adult (ti). senior citizen (sc), 
child (c), and student (stu). Dates and 
times can change without notice; please 
confirm before attending any event. The 
calendar is a free service published on a 
space-available basis. To be considered, 
please mail a concise notice of the event (a 
separate page for each event) that includes 
date, time, place, address, admission 
prices, and both a contact telephone 
number and a phone number that can be 
published. Notices must arrive at Okla- 
homa Today three calendar months prior 
to publication (i.e July-August events are 
due April I ), Send to: Entertainment 
Calendar, Oklahoma Today, RO. Box 
533S4, Oklahoma City, OK 73152 or fax: 
(405) 522-4588. Address electronic mail to 
ca le n da r. o kla h o m a today, co m . Ques tio n s ? 
Call (405) 521-2496; we cannot, however, 
take listings over the telephone. 


BEAVERS BEND AREA 



Eagle Creek 

Guest Cottages 


SencO 

A Visitor's Guide 


Secluded cottages nestled on 
the soQchern slope of Kiamichi 
Mountain. The petfect choice 
for honeymooners and romantic 
getaways. Stone fireplaces, scenic 
mountain views and Jacuzzi 
cubs create a relaxing atmo- 
sphere. Cottages equipped with 
kitchen, king-size bed, TV, 
VCR, and charcoal grill. 

Eagle Creek 
Guest Cottages 

HC1 5, BOX 250 
SMITHVILLE, OK 74957 
(580) 244-7S97 
^vww'*gues icottages . com 


,„{llP'P0fl8Wii 

RESORT and 
FUDGE FACTORY 



^ Log cabins with Ureplacas, 
cabla TV, griftE, fuBy 
equipped kitchens and 
llnene 

* Fish pond, playground, 
gazebo 

* Locpterd al entrance to 
beautiful Cedar Creek 
Golf Course 

- Near Broken Bow Lake and 
Mountain^ Fork Trout River 

Write Of call for re serve II one; 

Star Route, Box 38 
Broken Bow, OK 74728 
{580) 484-G476 



HochATOWN 

Junction 

RESORTS 

* Cedair Creek Resort 

* Fully Equipped Cabins 

{Stone Fireplaces, Decks. Ftardies, TV) 

’Quartz Hiking Trails 

* Qoup Lodge 
‘Stocked Ponds 

* Near 18 hc^e PGA Golf Course 
and Trout River 

’ Fty Rshipg Headquarters 

(SOD) 550-6SZI 

(SaO) 4D4 6511 * (SaO) 494^6790 
Rl. 4. Box 27, Hwy. 259 North, 
Bfokert Bow. OK 7472S 



Stevens Gap 
Restaurant 

FAMILY DINING 

* Spediilizing in hand-breaded chicken fried steak and catfish 
• Breakiast served any time * Let us cater your reunion! 

10 miles north of Broken Bow on Hwy. 259 
at the entrance to Lakeview Lodge 

Scott & Chandra Rickey ■ (580) 494-6350 



llBw Dpen6daysaweeh: 

Tuen-Tfeiirs. 4T0 pjn., Frl.-sm. il a.in.T0 p.in., Sun. II a.m.TD p.in. 
SeafDid Buffet every Friiay S-IO p.n. 

Prime Rm Saiurdiy 4T0 p.ni. Sunday Buffei ll a.m. 2 p.in. 

Hwy. 259 Nirll il anbeu Haw it Steveis Sip Tiriiff (5191 494-1791 



HILUBUy 

HIDEAWAY 

Rttg rir. fa bind n«rlw4 In 
die woodi in the b^stihil 
lClatwi4*hi fbothUls. 

*KitchcDctio 
•Sitdlitc kkraiainQ with 
40-phi8 chormeb 
bodroGinD 

Call nevw foe r c sqva tioaii 
(SSft) 241-7845 










THE SECOND COMING 



Back in the late 1920s, the small town of Medicine Park produced the first-ever Prince 
of Peace Easter Pageant, depicted here. The photograph, taken by A.Y. Owen, appeared 
on the second cover of Oktahoma Today in 1956* The twenty-two page issue included a 
story on the second and current home of the Easter Pageant, the Holy City of the 
Wichitas. At the time, the magazine had a staff of one and cost thirty-five cents* 
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Oklahoma To d a y 



We're saving you time 
to save you money. 



The Oklahoma Turnpike Authority is streamlining its toll-collection 
process to keep you on your way. New toll plazas are designed to 
prevent traffic congestion. And for PikePass holders, there's no need 
to even slow down. These are just a couple of examples of our 
continuing commitment to convenience. 



Oklahoma Turnpike Authorii'y 
T he Road Experts 




WTien the Coarsen 8c Barnes C>ircus folds 


up the Big Top for winter, the main priority 


becomes keeping all those animals warm and 


toasty without devouring the year’s receipts. 


That’s where Oklahoma Natural Giis 


comes in. The heat is clean. And it’s 


so efficient, it even keeps the floors warm 


so the animals can sleep well at night. 


The WORLD’S LARGEST BIG TOP. 


Two DOZEN ELEPHANTS. 


Eight tigers. 


But what gives 


THE CIRCUS ITS GLOW? 




O 


The sleet may fall. The north wind may 



blow. But Barbara the elephant, Shawna 


the tiger, and all our two-legged customers 


will hybernate in a comfort that is 

Oklahoma 

Pure Oklahoma. - NATURAL 

^ Gas 

- A DTVISIOM OF ONCOM 

PURE OKLAHOMA 



